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La Stella, Valse Brillante... eco ooo oe 
Amber Witch, do. eee eee ove oe 
La Caressante ... ove ae 
La Luvisella a ove ove ove ove ooo 
L’Ange Gardien... sane er eT) 
Il mio tesoro, from Don Giovann: ... “ eco 
Ballade Orientale ove ove eee ove ove 
Pas Redoublé ... ove 
Rigoletto Fantaisie... eco eco eee ove 
Amber Witch do. seo ese eee eee eee 
Douze Valses, complete ose ane nue eee 


Do. in three parts, each... ase ase 

Birds and the Rivulet eco eee eve eee 
Bell Trio, Amber Witch ... a er 
When the Elves, do. ove ose ove ove 
Estelle... ove ove ove oe eee oe 
do,, Duet ... eee on one oe ose 


Macbeth Fantaisie ove eee 

Quintet from Un Ballo a ee 
Un Ba!lo in Maschera ese ove os 

Il Bacio ... oro aee ove eee ere ate 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Old England Quadrilles, Illustrated eee eee 
Lass o’ Gowrie Quadrilles, [lustrated ... ove 
Simon Boccanegra Quadrilles, Illustrated oe 
Do. Polka, lilustrated ... eee 

Old English Lancers ... eee ove ave eee 
Como Polka, Illustrated... ese te eco 
Christy Minstrel Quadrilles a rT 
Artists’ Corps Polka w. ose ove ore ate 
Summer Rambles’ Waltzes... eee ove oe 
2nd Set, Woodland Whispers’ Waltz ... ove 
Prairie Flowers’ Waltzes ... eos eco ose 
Amber Witch Quadrilles, Illustrated... aie 
do. Waltzes, Illustrated on eco 

do. Polka, Illustrated .., ooo oe 
Robin Hood Quadrille, Illustrated eee ove 
do. Waltz, Illustrated ... ove cee 


SONGS. 


La Stella. Sung by Mile, Tietjens eee ace 
Mary, don’t forget me. ase wee nee 
Oh, send me back to Dreamland ... oes ose 
Come to thy lattice (Serenade) eee one ove 


To dream of thee one oe oe eee ove 
The Violet ose ove ove ove ove ove 
Only for thee a. ae a a 


I mourn thine absence (in C and A flat) ... eco 
I dream of thee at morn oe one ove on 
Rest! where shall we rest 2... °° ae ones 
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ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, Price 6d., 
K ECHTER’S VERSION OF OTHELLO, 
CRITICALLY ANALYSED BY 


HENRY OTTLEY. 


——- 





Lonpon : 
T. H. LACY, THEATRICAL PUBLISHER, 89 STRAND. 
To be had of all Booksellers, and at all the Railway Stations. 
Just Published, Price 5s., 
PORTRAIT OF HERR FORMES, by 
S. ROSENTHAL, on India Paper, Tinted. 

Lonpon: 

DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 2144 REGENT STREET, W. 








R. JOHN MORGAN will sing this Evening, 


“ Fresh as a Rose,” at the Glasgow Saturday Evening Concerts, November 2. 








4 YOUNG LADY (a Contralto) desires a Re-engage- 


ment in the Choir of a Protestant Church. 
Address M. B., 34 Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N. W. 








PZ QUARTETS.— SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
MUSICIANS.—The Committee offer Two Prizes, one of Ten, and the o'her of 
Five Guineas, for the best and second best Stringed Quartets. 
Priuted particulars may be had on application by Letter to the Secretary, Mr. W. 
W. Grice, 44 Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 








- . 
SAINTON begs to announce that he will ARRIVE 
e in London for the wister season on the 18th of November. All communi- 
cations respecting pupils and engagements to be addressed to his residence, 5 Upper 
Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


AD. SAINTON-DOLBY begs to announce that she 

will RETURN to town for the winter season on the 18th of November. All 

communications respecting pupils and engagements to be addressed to her residence, 5 
Upper Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W. 











OLE BULL begs toannounce that he has RETURNED 


e@ to England, and will commence his tournée in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, on Monday, November 4th. 





ERR REICHARDT begs to announce his ARRIVAL 

in town. All communications for Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 

are requested to be addressed to him, Thurloe Cottage, Thurloe Square, Bromp- 
ton, S. W. 





R. WILBYE COOPER begs to inform his friends 

and the public that he has KETURNED from the Continent for the Season. 

Letters respecting Engagements for Oratorios and Concerts, address 24 Victoria Ter- 
race, Westbourne Grove, W. 





R. GEORGE TEDDER will sing Ascher’s new 
song, “* Alice, where art thou ?”’ at the Bayswater Atheneum, on Monday Even- 
ing, November 11. 


ERR REICHARDT wii sing, this Day, at the 
Crystal Palace Concert, his new song, “Are they meant but to deceive me ?”* (On 
Kocka), Mazurka Polonoise. 





HE SISTERS MARCHISIO.—These cele- 
brated Artists (Soprano and Coutralto) will make their first appearance in Eng- 
land at St. James’s Hall, early in January next, previous to their pr -vincial tour. 
For particulars, address Mr, Sheppard, Cramer, Beale & Co,’s 21 Regent Street. 
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MLLE. FLORENCE LANCIA’S 
NEW SONG, 


“A THOUSAND MILES FROM THEE,” 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR 


MLLE. FLORENCE LANCIA, 


BY 
FRANK MORI. 


Price 2s, 6d. 





(HARLES MACKAY’S Poetry possesses a charm par- 


ticularly acceptable to Composers. “A thousand miles from thee,” is acknow- 
ledged to be ove of his most elegant thoughts— 


‘* Upon the wide, wide sea, 
A thousand miles from thee, 
I sit alone upon the deck 
And dream of Love and Home ; 
And bless the steady gale, 

That fills the spreading sail, 
And the deep furrow of our keel 
That curls the sea to foam. 

For thought is fond and free, 

Here on the wide, wide sea ; 

And travels fastcr than our ship, 
A thousand miles to thee.” 


* Criticism owes a word of praise to Mr. Mori’s graceful and very expressive ballad, 
* A thousand miles from thee.’ The composer has not, we think, appealed so success- 
fully to the popular taste since he produced his ‘ Who shall be fairest ?” which barrel. 
organs have rendered so familiar to the town.”— Morning Post. 

The Morning Chronicle, alluding to the same song, writes, ‘* Mile. Lancia gave Mr. 
Frank Mori’s new and highly captivating ballad, ‘ A thousand miles from thee ’—com- 
posed expressly for her—with a fervour of sentiment and refinement ef expression, 
which demonstrated that she sings from the heart.” 


Lonpon: Published by 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244 REGENT STREET, W. 





MADAME LAURA BAXTER’S 
NEW SONG, 


“THE FAIRY’S WHISPER,” 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR 
MADAME LAURA BAXTER, 
BY 
HENRY 


Price 2s. 


SMART, 
6d. 





N R. DOUGLAS, the Author of the words, has 


elegantly told in verse the legend of ‘‘ The Fairy’s Whisper "— 


“ In a glen, far off and lonely, 

Where the rose and violet wave ; 

Maidens, in the purple twilight, 
Wander to the Fairy’s Cave 

There they breathe their hearts’ fond passion, 
Which from other ears they keep ; 

And the fairies waft the secret 
To the loved ones in their sleep.” 

“ Madame Laura Baxter’s fine voice was never better fitted to music than by Mr. 
Henry Smart, in ‘ The Fairy’s Whisper,’ which we must say, en passant, is one of the 
most elegant ballads we have ever listened to. Madame Laura Baxter was enthusi- 
astically and deservedly encored.”—(From a notice of Mr. Alfred Mellon’s Concerts, 
at the Royal English Opera House.) 


Lonpon: Published by 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244 REGENT STREET, W. 


Just Published, Price 2s, 6d. 
“M\HE LADY OF THE LEA.” Song, sung by 
MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY, the Poetry by W. H. BELLAMY, the 
Music Composed by HENRY SMART, 
London: Dunean Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC by A. TALEXY; 
re A “ Chant d’adieu,” Mélodie, price 3s, 0d.; ‘* Champs fleuris,” Réverie, price 





London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 


LAINE’S SONG,” from Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the 
King,” the Music by WALTER HAY. 

“ A very attractive ballad. The air is sweet and natural, while the accompaniments, 
without being at all difficult, range far above common place. We cordially recommend 
Elaine to our lady readers as a choice morsel of music.”— Eddowes’s Shrewsbury 
Journal, 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 


“fI\HE ECHO SONG,” for Voice and Piano. Composed 
by JULES BENEDICT, 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d., 
# 
“« A LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Romance. Sung 
by SIGNOR GARDONI. The Poetry by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 
The Music by J. ASCHER. 
London . Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





; Just Published, Price 3s., 


rd 
OME, S WEE T HOME. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W., where the following com- 
positions by M. Aguilar may be obtained :— 
‘* Sunset glow,” reverie ... eee oe oe 
“ Dream-dance ” (Op. 27, No.1) ase ase 
‘© Weber’s Last Waltz,” transcribed os 
“ The last Rose of Summer,” dltto ... ove 





Just Published, Price 2s., 
ELF DECEPTION (Selbst Betrug), 
Volkslied. People’s Song for Voice ana Piano. 
The Poetry by GOETHE. The Music by ADRIAN. The English Version by 
JOHN DWIGHT. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


MREE SACRED CHORUSES, Composed by G. 
ROSSINI: No. 1, “Faith” (La Fede—La Foi), price 3s.: 2. “ Hope” (La 
Speranza— L’Esperance), price 3s ; 3. “‘ Charity” (La Carita~La Charité), price 3s. 
Transcribed for the ORGAN by HENRY SMART. 
/ London: Duncan Davison and Co., 
Dépét Général de la Maison Brandus, de Paris, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street, 
Where may be obtained FUGUE in E minor (from Handel’s “ LESSONS”) for the 
ORGAN, price 3s. Composed by HENRY SMART. Also, INTRODUCTION and 
FUGUE for the ORGAN, composed by Dr. JAMES PECH. Price 3s. 





STOCK OF MR. JAMES ROBINSON, 
Removed from his Old Established Second-hand Music Warehouse, Wardour Street, 
retiring from business, Musical Instruments, &c. 


MESSES. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, Auctioneers 


of Music and Literary Property, will Sell by Auction at their new and very 
spacious premises, 47 Leicester Square, W. C. (formerly the Western Literary Institu- 
tion), on Monday, November 11, and two following days, the Stock of Mr. James 
Robinson, comprising the principal publications of the past fifty years, in Instrumental 
and Vocal Music—large number of recent publications—Arrangements for Pianoforte 
— Modern Songs and Concerted Vocal Music, English and ForeigneSacred Music— 
History and Theory, &c. 
Also, Musical Instruments, comprising several Pianofortes by the best makers, a new 
7-Octave Concert Grand, Violins, Violoncellos, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two Stamps. 


"iy pr ‘ 
HE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 
— The Proprietor begs to announce that these celebrated ROOMS will be ready 
for PUBLIC USE ina FEW WEEKS. For particulars, inquire of Messrs. Roper’ 
Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, London, Publishers to her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, and tothe Emperor Napoleon III. 

“The London musical public will learn with satisfaction that there is no truth in 
the current report that the Hanover Square Rooms are about to be destroyed, and the 
building turned to other purposes. It is true that the lease of tle premises has come 
to an end, and that their possession has fallen into the hands of the proprietor, Mr. 
Cocks, the eminent music publisher of New Burlington Street. But he, instead of 
destroying tie concert rooms, has begun to repair, redecorate, and improve them in 
such a manner as to render them more elegant and commodious than ever. These 
beautiful ruoms are unequalled in acoustical properties,by any other music-hall in 
London are most conveniently situated, and possess the prestige derived from their 
association with the most interesting musical reminiscences of the best part of a cen- 
tury. Their destruction would indeed have been a serious loss to the public,”—From 
the Press, Oct. 19. 











ANTED, by an ALTO, an engagement for Sundays. 


. Trained in a Cathedral, and accustomed to full Choral Service, 
erences, 
Address J, E. W., 24, 25, London Terrace, Hackney Road, E. C. 


Good re- 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


AUGENER AND CO. 
Hottoway (Dr. A. S.) “La Dame du Chateau” ...  o. (Pianoforte). 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 
‘*The murmur of the ocean waltzes” _— (ditto). 


CHAPPELL AND CO. 


Horer (Owen) 


Kune (W.) “Sul Mare”... ses “oa 80 (ditto). 
Ditto “Féte Bohemienne” 4. ceo ove (ditto), 
Ditto “Silvery Shower” oe eo (ditto). 
Ditto “Fleur de Seville” .., eco ove (ditto). 

Trekewt (J. T.) * La Vivandiére” so ate ove (ditto). 
Ditto “ La Priére d’un Mére” eee oe (ditto). 
Ditto “The Angel’s Harp” cc wee (ditto). 

CRAMER, BEALE AND WOOD. 

FAvarGEeR (R.) * Ballo in Maschera”’ Fantasia ,,, (ditto). 
Ditto “La Vivandidre” 0. ase ane (ditto). 
Ditto “ Galop de Rigoletto” 00 ase (ditto). 
Ditto “Un Ballo in Maschera,” Mazurka (ditto). 

Gits (A. G.) * Souvenir de PAmbléve” ... eco (ditto). 

‘Tnomas (Harold) * Il Bacio” o po eco pes (ditto). 

Vos (P. De) * Ballade Orientale” ... eee eco (ditto), 
Ditto “Ti mio Tesoro” one eee oe (ditto). 

Batre (M. W.) “Oh send me back to dreamland”... (Vocals! 

BEreTHoven “ Unto thee, O Lord” ore oes (ditto). 

BLUMENTHAL (J.) ** Come to thy lattice” a am (ditto). 


Brinces ( William) “Bonnie Scotland” ,., eee ee (ditto). ' 


Croat (G.) ‘To dream of thee”... a. ane (ditto). 
Lintey (George) “ Of theemy heart is always fondly dreaming” (ditto). 
itto “ Only for thee ” ese pen po (ditto). 
Lecer (S. J. St.) “The Angel Mother ” ina pre ditto). 
Ditto * Sombody is waiting forme” ase {Sittos: 
Smart (Henry) « “T dream of thee at morn” ove (ditto). 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO. 
“ The Echoof Lucerne” ... «4. (Pianoforte), 
** The Echoes of Killarney”  ~... ditto). 
Ditto ‘* What are the wild waves saying ?” (aitto), 
Rockstro (W. 8.) “ Hebe” ose eee ooo ose (ditto). 
ScuLoesser ( A.) “The Butterfly andthe Moonbeam” (ditto). 
Wricutron (W. T.) “Is there sorrow in your breast ?” .... (Vocal). 
FOSTER AND L’INFANT. 
**Moonbeam” ,., ooo eee ee (Pianoforte). 
A. HAMMOND AND CO. 
“ Lieder von Meyerbeer,” Nos.1—6 (ditto). 
HOPWOOD AND CREW. 
“* The New Year’s Galop” ,,, 
J. H. JEWELL. 
Hottoway (Dr. A. S.) ‘The Queen of Flowers” 4. ase (ditto). 
—— 


MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Ricwarns (Brinley) 
Ditto 


Top (Melville) 
Scumuck (Ig. Alois) 


Top (Melville) . (Pianoforte). 


October 30. 
Tue event so long looked forward to with keen curiosity, if not 
with any vast expectations by the musical public of Paris—namely, 
the production of Gliick’s Alceste—has at last taken place. Your 
readers, probably much more learned than I in musical history, 
need only be reminded that this work of the great composer of the 
last century was the least successful of his productions, and was at 
first received with a degree of coldness and apathy by the public 
which excited the indignation of Mozart, then not yet twenty, who 
was in Paris at the time, and who is reported to have thrown his 
arms round Gliick’s neck and to have exclaimed, “ Hearts of stone! 
what will make them feel?” ‘To which the composer replied, 
“Make yourself easy, my little fellow, in thirty years hence they 
will do me justice.” Long before thirty years had elapsed, how- 
ever, Alceste was considerably better appreciated by the public, 
but never attained a degree of success equal to that of Iphigénie, 
of Armide, or of Orphée. Since its first production in 1776, Aleeste 
has been various times revived, but it has always been received 
with very moderate signs of approbation, notwithstanding the great 
abilities of the singers by whom the chief parts were executed ; 
among whom may be mentioned Mesdames Saint-Huberty 
and Branchu, and MM. Lainé and Nourrit, father and son. Under 
these circumstances it was not likely that Alceste would very pro- 
foundly stir the feelings or excite the admiration of the public, 
especially in the absence of any artist of commanding abilities and 
with the principal part transposed from a soprano to a contralto. 
The reverence which is either felt or affected for the monuments 
which mark the early development and progress of art now sup- 
plies the place of that direct interest which a work must excite to 
be really and truly successful even on a moderate scale ; and per- 
haps for a time the sensation created by Gliick’s Alceste will not 
be inferior to the very temperate effect produced by it on the feel- 
ings of the audience when the style in which it is written was 
more familiar or better appreciated. All judges concur in pro- 
nouncing Mad. Viardoti’s performance of Alceste a comparative 








failure, notwithstanding the frequent bursts of dramatic power 
and pathos which it displays. ‘The essential characteristic of the 
part is womanly love, and to its expression the thrilling and im- 
passioned accents of a soprano voice are indispensable. The sub- 
ect of Alceste is already gloomy and monotonous enough, which 
indeed is in all likelihood the source of its comparative ill-success, 
and this drawback is naturally increased by this substitution. 
The part of Admetus, sung by M. Michot, was not altered from 
the original register, but it required a voice of more volume and 
expression, and an actor capable of sustaining with greater dignity 
and effect the dramatic situations. The orchestra proved remark- 
ably eflicient, but it was observed that the choruses were not 
quite so perfect in their execution. Some attribute this to the 
employment of the new electrical metronome, but this, no doubt, 
if it be so attributable, arises from a want of practice in the use 
of the instrument rather than to the failure of the invention. 
Before I pass from the Grand Opera to notice other theatres, let 
me not forget to record an accident which befel the charming 
danseuse, Mile. Emma Livry, while dancing in the ballet of Le 
Papillon. While standing on the points of her toes her foot slipt, 
and she fell sideways on the edge of a set-piece. The hurt she 
received proves more serious than might have been anticipated 
from her having courageously continued her part to the end. 
Some very severe contusion of the side, accompanied with lacera- 
tion of the muscular fibre, was produced by the fall, and she will 
not be able to appear again for at least a month. A serious deduc- 
tion this from the attractions of the Imperial Opera. 

At the Italian Theatre we have had Marta to continue the 
débuts of Signor Delle Sedie and those of Mad. Volpini, a soprano 
of whom many speak most favourably. The former artist ad- 
vances still further in the good graces of the public ; and with Mad. 
Alboni and Signor Mario, in their accustomed parts, M. Flotow’s 
opera altogether fared passing well. Poor Signor Beneventano 
has given up his engagement. Peace be to his memory! 

A new opera-ballet at the Théatre Lyrique claims a few sen- 
tences. It is entitled Le Neveu de Gulliver, and is written as to 
the words by M. Henri Boisseaux ; as to the music, by M. de 
Lajarte. Part of the action of this sort of extravaganza takes 
place in the moon, which is represented as inhabited entirely by 
women, whose conduct, therefore, in one score is as irreproach- 
able as should be that of the nymphs of Diana. On the other 
hand, they are not without their minor vices, of which, indeed, 
some are, considering their sex, something more, for they include 
smoking and drinking absinthe. Evidently the author has a spite 
against the entire sex whom he satirises without mercy, except that 
which he cannot help granting, and which arises from the harm- 
lessness of his weapons. The music which the young composer 
already named has furnished for this subject is easy, and, if not 
betokening much invention, yet shows him a tolerable master of 
the rules of his art. 

I have to announce the establishment of a new musical enter- 
prise in imitation of the Monday Popular Concerts so successfully 
started and carried out by Mr. Arthur Chappell, in London. M. 
Pasdeloup is the inaugurator, and calls his affair Concerts Popu- 
laires de Musique Classique. The French always pretend, and, I 
believe, fancy sincerely that they are a more essentially and truly 
musical nation than we, and profess instinctively the power of dis- 
tinguishing and appreciating the highest and most refined works 
of art. The success, or otherwise of M. Pasdeloup’s enterprise 
will afford a sure index of the truth or falsehood of this wide- 
spread notion. If it is found that the mass of the public do not 
flock to these concerts, supposing they are conducted even half as 
well as those of Mr. A. Chappell, with the same eagerness that they 
assemble round M. Musard, let us never more hear of the exqui- 
site and elevated taste of the French as compared to the barbarous 
idolatry of the English for well-puffed names and exorbitant pre- 
tensions. We have a mob with the tastes of a mob, no doubt, but 





we have also a people whose knowledge and sound principles of, 


taste have rendered the term “ popular music” no longer the anti- 
thesis of “ classical” and “sound.” Talking about popular music, 
I am sorry to hear that there is a split in the camp of the 
Orpheonists, owing to some difference between M. Vaudm, one of 
the chiefs of the organisation, and M. Delaporte, who went to Lon- 
don with the French choral societies, and is the real head and soul 
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of the movement. At the last meeting of the Orpheonists of 
France only 4000 instead of 8000 singers assembled, half being 
withdrawn by the effects of this regretable schism. 

T can favour you with some details not perhaps altogether known 
to your readers respecting the musical performances on the occasion 
of the coronation of the king of Prussia. First and foremost as to 
the march composed expressly for this national solemnity by 
Meyerbeer. It was first struck up at the moment the royal cortége, 
issuing from their majesty’s apartment, appeared upon the plat- 
form. ‘The military bands to whom its execution was assigned 


were placed, one portion on the terrace which forms the roof of | 


the Schloss, and the other in the grand court. The largencss of 
style, dramatie power, and all the other striking and brilliant 
qualities of the maestro, are said to shine in this work as conspicu- 
ously as in his most celebrated productions, and the effect of these 
grand and inspiring flourishes striking the air high above the heads 
of the auditors and filling it with harmonious sounds, was inde- 
scribably impressive. When the cortége re-appeared on its return 
upon the gallery erected across the court-yard, the strains of 
Meyerbeer’s march again burst forth. In the evening the royal 
guests were assembled in the Muscovite hall to listen to a concert 
in which the most distinguished artists of Berlin took part. More 
than two thousand persons were present at this entertainment, the 
programme of which was as follows:—Ist. Overture to Egmont 
(Beethoven); 2nd. Chorus from Judas Maccabeus (Handel); 
3rd. “Ave verum” (Mozart), sung by the cathedral choir; 4th. 
Grand scena from Orpheus (Gliick) sung by Mad. Wagner; 5. 
Overture to Struensée (Meyerbeer); 6th. Psalm by Kreutzer, 
“Tt is the Lord's day;” 7th. March of Priests from Athalie 
(Mendelssohn) ; 8th. Coronation Psalm (Handel). The or- 
chestra was presided over by M. Taubert, in the absence of 
Meyerbeer, who, all your readers will regret to hear, if they have 
not already heard, is confined at home in Berlin. A swelling of 
the legs is the chief symptom of his illness, but from what cause 
does not transpire. That there is nothing serious in his ailment, 
and that the skill of the German physicians will speedily over- 
come it, must be the sincere wish of all, whether the great com- 
poser is known to them only through his works, or they have been 
fortunate enough to become acquainted with his many amiable 
and distinguished qualities asa man. While the guests of the 
King of Prussia were sojourning at Konigsberg, the Huguenots 
and the Zauberfléte were performed at the theatre; and on the 
grand night, when their Majesties the King and Queen attended 
in state, the new opera by the composer of Martha was executed, 
the title of which is—being translated — The Miller of Merau. 
The house, it is needless to say, was completely crammed, and the 
audience honoured M. Flotow’s work with numerous bursts of 
applause. Jn Berlin, on the day of the coronation, the German 
Opera produced Gliick’s Armide, and on the day of the King's 
entry into the city, after his solemn investiture with the emblems 
of royalty, Spontini’s opera Nurmahal was performed. This work, 
which has been long a stock piece, was selected for this occasion 
on account not only of the great beauties it contains, but of the 
amount of pomp and show in the scenery and mise en scéne of which 
it admits, Ir is interesting to relate that the widow of the com- 
poser was present on this occasion. 

A curious specimen of Eastern letter-writing has gone the 
round of the Paris papers in the shape of an epistle from the 
renowned Arab chieftain, and erewhile fierce enemy of France, 
Emir Abd-el-Kader. Mad. Clementine Battu having sent one of 
her last compositions to the old lion of the desert—who from the 
fact we must suppose to be, if not a connoisseur, a patron of the 
musical art, and in so far unlike the Moorish general of Shaks- 
peare, who cared not greatly for “music that may be heard”— 
received this characteristic reply:— 

“ Praise be to God,— 

“ Dear and excellent Lady Clementina Battu, hail to you! After in- 
quiring after your precious health, we will inform you that we felt a 
very great joy at what you have been kind enough to write to us. 
We have tasted the delights of your words, and enjoyed the happiness 
bestowed by the music which accompanies them. It has certainly been 
very grievous to behold the violent deeds committed in Syria against 
the weak. What we did to succour the oppressed was not prompted 
by any ambitious thought ; we only listened to our hearts. 

“ Like as the horse and the wild ass, when the spring time cometh, 








and the flowers of the field appear, bound over the meadows, urged on 
by their natural instinct, so he,in what he has done, obeyed only the 
impulses of his nature. 
“Signed, Abp-EL-Kaper-BEen-Monuy-Eppin-kEt-Hapgi.” 
Written in the month of Rebyd-bamel, in the year of the Hegira 1278, 


Another distinguished personage has been also writing a letter 
which has found its way into print, to wit, the venerable Rossini, 
the illustrious victim of the shallow-pated anecdote-mongers of 
Paris, who fob off their witless inanities as the flashes of the still 
clear and brilliant intellect of the Italian maestro; and it is only 
when he commits himself to paper, that we are assured it is the 
veritable voice of the lion, and not a jackass braying in the wilder- 


| ness. They hardly dare append his signature to one of their coun- 


terfeit coinages. Here is the letter in question, which relates to 
the performance of Rossini’s latest composition, mentioned a week 
or two past, and which is to be played by the Société des Concerts, 
at a concert for the benefit of the fund to erect a monument to 
Cherubini. If anything was requisite to prove that almost all the 
vapid mots which the penny-a-liners of Paris have put off for Ros- 
sinian ésprit, it would be the graceful, neat, and enyoué epistle here 
following :— 
“ Rossini to M. Alphonse Royer, Director of the Opera. 
“ Sir and Friend, 

“Tn consequence of a request preferred by me to the Committee of 
the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire de Musique, I have just ob- 
tained the favour of having a little vocal picce of my composition exe- 
cuted at a concert which is to be given by the aforesaid Society for the 
erection of a monument in honour and tothe memory of the learned 
and celebrated Cherubini. 

“JT have composed my piece for four bass voices (de haute tuille), in 
unison. Its title is “Ie Chant des Titans,” and for its exceution I 
must have four lusty fellows (quatre gaillards). I claim them of you, 
who are their fortunate manager. Here are the names: — 

“ BeLvAL 
CAZAUX 
FAuRE 
Orin 

“As you perceive I have noted them down in alphabetical order by 
way of proving to you that I have not forgotten le convenienze teatrali. 

“Will you, my dear M. Royer, grant me one more token of your 
sympathy, by becoming my interpreter with these gentlemen, and pray- 
ing them in my name to lend me thcir assistance for the execution of 
my Chant de Titans, in which, never fear, there is not the smallest 
roulade, nor chromatic scale, nor trill, nor arpeggio. It is a simple 
chant of atitanic and in a slight degree infuriated rhythm. Just one 
little rehearsal with me and the matter will be settled. 

“Did myhealth permit it, I should with pleasure, as was my duty, have 
called on your valiant artists to request the favour which is the object of 
my ambition. Alas, my dear friend, my legs tremble as much as my 
heart bounds, and that heart ycarns forward to certify all its lively gra- 
titude ; it guides my hand to repeat to you the sentiments of the highest 
esteem and the sincere friendship of your affectionate 

“Groacuimo Rossini. 
“ Paris, 15th Oct. 1861. Pianist of the fourth rank.” 


You will be glad to hear that Meyerbeer is quite restored, and 
has presided at some state performances during the late festivities 
at Berlin. I do not know whether you will be sorry to the same 
extent to learn that Signor Mario has again been prevented from 
singing and acting by indisposition. I should say not, secing that 
the frequency of the occurrence in the latter case rather dulls the 
edge of one’s sympathy ; and, moreover, the super-sensual region 
generally affected by this so frequently recurrent disorder of the 
great tenor is so mysterious to the perceptions of ordinary mortals, 
that we are at a loss to know what degree of suffering is attached 
to its disorder. Homeopathy is the favourite medical system of 
these great artists, and highly infinitesimal pilules seem to be the 
remedy best adapted to cure their usually imperceptible com- 
plaints. You will be both glad and sorry—to continue harping on 
the same string—to know that Ernst, the celebrated violinist, is 
sojourning at Vienna in a state of feeble health, but that, never- 
theless, he has composed an operetta, which either has been already 
played, or will shortly be produced at Baden-Baden. 

Mad. Gaveaux Sabatier, the fauvette des salons, whose sweet and 
delicate warbling during the brilliant season she spent in London 
we all remember so well, has established now for some years a 
school of singing, which is the occasion of giving a series of musi- 
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cal matinées during the winter, at which the talents of her pupils 
are produced and exercised. These entertainments have again 
commenced, and form a source of attraction not only to the friends 
of the pupils whom it brings forward, but to amateurs, who find 
in the fruits of Mad. Gaveaux’s excellent and enlightened train- 
ing, she being herself a pupil of Mad. Cinti Damoreau, much to 
gratify the most exacting taste. 

~ We have all been taken in by a vile canard from the Bosphorus 
announcing that Abdul-Aziz, the present Sultan of Turkey, was 


an enemy to art, and had barbarously converted the splendid | 


theatre built by his predecessor, Abdul-Medjid, into a foundry for 
cannon. No fouler falsehood was ever croaked forth from the 
bill of a canard, the fact being exactly the reverse ; and we hasten 
to re-establish the vilified reputation of the present Sultan in the 
eyes of the civilised world by announcing that he has not turned 
the fine Theatre of Dolma Bagtche into a place for casting pieces 
of cannon, but has retained it for its proper employment, the cast- 
ing of other pieces less deadly though sometimes quite as offensive, 
the only changes he has made in the edifice being to add to its 
external and internal beauty by additional embellishments. Allah 
preserve the Sultan and save him from evil tongues and ducks 
that lie in their bills! 
There is, and has been at present, a galaxy almost unexampled 
of talent, employed and unemployed, and reputations well or ill 
founded. First of all his Majesty, the King of the Netherlands, 
has been here, and visited all the theatres, especially the Italian 
and Imperial Operas, for he too is a composer, “et tu'Brute !” and, as 
merit in art mostly diminishes with rank, he should produce more 
hideous rubbish than Poniatowski, if indeed that is possible. It 
reminds one of the old riddle, ‘ What makes more noise than a pig 
ata gate?” The answer is, “two.” So, if it were asked what 
makes a more unpleasant row than a Prince who composes, the 
answer apt would be a reigning monarch who does the same. But 
to go on with the people who are now in Paris. Mlle. Jetty 
Treffz for one is here, and, pardon the abrupt transition, M. Fétis. 
Then we have Mad. Frezzolini and Mad. Kennet, daughter of 
little Kenneth (not “ Kennet”’), erst of the corner of Bow Street, 
now of nowhere that I know, nor any corner that I can guess, 
unless it be “ Amen” Corner, for he must be gathered ad patres, 
among the other “ Patricks,” his forefathers. Signor Ciampi, too, 
lately so successful with Mr. Willert Beale’s locomotive troupe, in 
which he was associated with Mile. Tietjens, Signors Giuglini and 
Delle Sedie, and did not disgrace his company, is also here. Per 
il momento addio, caro Redattore. Acre Dovux. 
MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
A ratHER severe illness, followed by a somewhat protracted ab- 
sence from the banks of the Spree, has prevented my writing to 
you lately with that regularity which is so desirable in gentlemen 
of the Fourth Estate, but which, if the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth must be told, is also a quality for which they 
are not always pre-eminently distinguished. The readers of the 
Musican Wortp have not, however, lost much, in the way of 
news, through my involuntary silence. There has not been a 
great deal doing worthy of note in matters musical, though at 
present things are looking up considerably. That which has ex- 
cited the greatest interest among musical people was, strange to 
say, an unmusical event. But then there was a reason for this. 
The unmusical event was the first appearance in a spoken drama 
of a lady who was once one of the most popular dramatic singers 
in Germany, and this lady’s name is Mad. Wagner-Jachmann. 
Not only was the excitement tremendous among the educated 
classes, who looked at the matter from an artistic point of view, 
but it was absolutely indescribable among those worthy financiers 
who derive the greater portion of their income from purchasing 
orders for the various theatres, and then disposing of them at a 
slightly or otherwise advanced price. Candour compels me_ to 
state that, on the occasion to which I am referring, the prices 
were “ otherwise” advanced. ‘The tickets for Géthe’s Iphigenia 
were sought after with almost as much avidity and disregard of 
expense as the once famous shares in the South Sea bubble, or 
in some of the equally delusive railway schemes of more modern 
times. The staid and careful Berliners appeared, for the nonce, 


| to have thrown off their usual gravity and timid economy. ‘The 
list pit-ticket was disposed of, shortly before half-past six, for five 
thalers, and the purchaser was only too happy to get it at the price. 
But to come to the début itself. It was perfectly successful. 
| The incipient tragédienne played the part of Iphigenia with such 
certainty and finish, that I saw but few things to censure, while, 
| on the other hand, I rejoiced to find that the drama had gained 
| one talented exponent the more. The next piece in which she 
| is announced to appear is Schiller’s Maria Stuart. 
| Although Prussia refuses to acknowledge Italy as a great king- 
' dom politically, it is quite ready to do so musically. Italian opera 
| appears to be now quite a permanent institution for several 
months every year in Berlin. The present season has commenced 
some little time, and, to judge from appearances, will prove a 
| prosperous one. Signora Trebelli, who is a great favourite, made 
| a most decided hit as Rosina in Ji Barbiére. Every one was en- 
| chanted with her, as far, at least, as voice and singing went. Her 
acting does not meet with similar approbation. She is accused, 
and not unjustly, of being deficient in expression and vivacity. 
Signor Zacchi, who possesses a pleasing and well-trained voice, 
supported the part of Figaro with a great deal of talent, while 
Signor Agnesi was excellent in the small rdle of Basilio. The 
habitués ot the opera say that they never remember the character 
having been so delicately given with such a true Italian flavour, 
and so completely free irom exaggeration by any other artist on 
the Berlin boards. The remaining parts were given in anything 
but first-rate style. 

The second opera was Verdi’s Trovatore. The part of the Count 
di Luna was well sung and well played by Signor Squarcia, who 
possesses a sonorous and highly cultivated voice. The Manrico of 
the evening was Signor Pancani, who, it strikes me, is not des- 
tined to set the Spree on fire. Uowever, before I pronounce a 
final judgment on his merits or failings, I must hear him again. 

The sisters Marchisio are great favourites. One of the “big- 
wigs ” of Berlin criticism speaks of them as follows :—‘‘ The sisters 
Marchisio excited the greatest interest among all trne lovers of 
art, even in Verdi's Trovatore, and still more in Rossini’s Semira- 
mide. It was, undoubtedly, a laudable act of compliance with 
the wishes of the Berlin public for Signor Merelli to bring Signora 
‘Trebelli once more forward, but we think he has not consulted 
the interests either of this young lady or of his own pocket by 
engaging Signora Barbara Marchisio, who, both by her natural 
powers and by her training, lays claim to the same parts as Sig- 
nora Trebelli, Can the Spirit of the Age, with its love of compe- 
tition, have played the manager this trick ? Signora Barbara is 
not inferior to her rival in vocal power, while, for soul-like quality, 
her voice is indisputably superior to that of any singer that we 
ever heard since the time of Pasta and Viardot (in their youth). 
Not only does it possess abstract beauty, but we hear the sorrows 
and joys which agitate the human breast incessantly at work in 
in; it Is a most sensitive voice, one in which the slightest emotion 
of the soul re-vibrates. It was only the horrible character of the 
part she played, namely, Azucena, which counteracted the im- 
pression which the combination of Signora Barbara’s passionate 
singing and acting produced upon the spectators. ‘The ear 
yearned incessantly for some gentle, elevated melody, worthy of 
such a female-voice, for this is another great point of difference 
between Signora Barbara Marchisio and Signora Trebelli. In 
the first we have all the luxuriance of Italian voices; the organ 
of the latter lady does not swell forth with such an absence of re- 
straint, and such an amount of self-sacrifice. For this reason it 
will, undoubtedly, still flourish, when Signora Barbara’s magnifi- 
cent voice shall long have been a thing of the past. 

“Signora Carlotta Marchisio, also, possesses a very beautiful 
voice, although not equally ready to pourtray the passions. 
She appears to possess a less excitable artistic nature, and to have 
devoted most of her studies to the development of her powers as 
a virtuosa. The volume of sound is excelled in the forte by her 
sister, but, when the stream of melody flows with greater calm- 
ness, the voices of the two sisters become so like, that they might 
be mistaken for each other. The duets in the opera of Semira- 
mide are alone a sufficient justification of this remark. The per- 
fection which distinguished the execution of them reminded us 
of the playing of the elder Miiller brothers; of the French Beet- 
hoven quartet; and of the flautists, the brothers Doppler. Only 
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two sisters, who are inseparable, and devote their whole life to 
vocal study, could sing duets with such correctness and intensity 
of feeling. It was with justice that musical judges in Paris—.we 
we do not mean only those who lead opinion by means of the 
press there—considered these two young ladies superior in this 
respect to any one else, Among the scanty audience present at 
their appearance, people would keep tormenting themselves with 
the question: ‘ Who sings the part of Arsace the better: Signora 
Trebelli or Signora Barbara?’ ‘Each sings it best! we would 
reply, taking into consideration the great merits of both fair 
artists. Wecan only regret a state of things which compels them 
to share five or six parts of the Italian repertory between them, 
and thus increase the ‘used-up-ishness’ of our Italianissimi.” 
VALE, 
— 


MR. HOWARD GLOVER’S “RUY BLAS.” 
(From “ The Times” of Tuesday, Oct. 29th.) 


THREE more performances of Ruy Blas have helped to confirm the 
good opinion derived from a first hearing, and briefly recorded at the 
time. Some curtailments have been made which might not have been 
found requisite but for a lever de rideau in the shape of the one-act 
operetta called the Marriage of Georgette, with the merits of which our 
readers are acquainted, and which, since the opening night, has been 
added to the attractions of the bill. By this means we are deprived of 
a remarkably clever trio and two of the prettiest songs in the opera, as 
well as a considerable portion of the second finale, and of the duct be- 
tween the Queen and Ruy Blas upon which the curtain falls. The trio 
occurs in an essentially dramatic situation—that where Don Sallust has 
overheard Ruy Blas confess to Don Cesar de Bazan his secret passion for 
the Queen, and could therefore ill be dispensed with. ,The first song — 
“°*Tis sweet to roam on summer night”—an arietta for Casilda, the 
chief maid of honour, besides being pleasing and full of character, 
afforded the only opportunity of display for that deserving favourite, 
Miss Thirlwall; while the second— “Home of my youth” —for the 
Queen, atry charming ballad, charmingly rendered by Miss Louisa 
Pyne, was certainly a fairer specimen of its composer's inventive 
powers than its luckier companion —“ A sympathising heart ”—which, 
notwithstanding the applause it evokes, and the drawing-room popularity 
it is tolerably sate to win, has no pretensions whatever to novelty. As 
Mr. Howard Glover’s music is throughout written with evident purpose, 
and falls into a clear and consistent plan, it is to be hoped that on some 
favourable opportunity the more important passages now omitted may 
be restored to their proper place in the opera. 

The original French piece has been considerably abridged in order to 
bring it within the conditions of an operatic “libretto ;” nevertheless, itstill 
remains too much of a drama per se to meet advantageously the legitimate 
ends of an entertainment in which music is intended to be the principal 
medium of expression. There is a superabundance of dialogue ; and, 
although Mr. Harrison delivers all he has to speak with invariable judg- 
ment and well-studied emphasis—like an actor, in short, rather than an 
ordinary singer —much more is set down for him than was indispensable 
to the satisfactory development of so familiar & plot. This is possibly 
the only fault with which Mr, Glover’s libretto can fairly be taxed. 
Such deviations from M. Hugo as appear are justified, for the most part, 
alike by precedent and strict taste; the introduction of a new character, 
Oscar (why must an operatic page, as a matter of necessity be styled 
“ Oscar ?”) is of palpable service to the musical design ; and the words 
of the songs, while neat and unpretending, are wholly free from the ob- 
scurity on one hand, and the lack-a-daisical “fine writing ” on the other, 
by which so many of our modern English operatic books are distinguished. 
Lhe catastrophe, it is true, might be improved ; for what was looked 
upon as “ dangerous,” when portrayed by such practised comedians as 
M. Fechter and Mr. Walter Lacy, was likely to run even graver risks at 
the hands of mere lyric histrions, however g'fted in their own especial 
department. As it is here contrived, Ruy Blas, after receiving his 
death-wound from Don Sallust, has a very long duct to go through with 
the Queen, which, however interesting and exciting in a musical sense, 
cannot but lose a great deal by the striking improbability of the situation ; 
whereas, if he were to take poison when he has despatched his adversary, 
the slow process of dissolution might be conveyed without shocking the 
prejudices of the most habitual frequenters of the opera, who have been 
taught by the example of Gennaro in Lucrezia Borgia (to quote a single 
precedent) that poison is a long time in taking effect upon the vocal re- 
sources of a tenor. We are confident that Mr. Santley—who sings the 
music of Don Sallust so splendidly, and whose stage deportment and 
delivery have manifestly improved—would be all the better at ease for 
being dismissed out of hand, and thus spared the awkward alternative of 





dodging Ruy Blas round the interposing figure of the Queen, whom, in 
his supposed capacity of ex-Prime Minister, he has so ruthlessly de- 
graded and trepanned. Victor Hugo is not Shakspeare, nor is Ruy Blas 
the finest play of Victor Hugo ; but unless the melodramatic incidents 
of the French dramatist can be}jimproved by modification, it is as well 
to adhere to them literally—even where a libretto for music is in 
request, 

One of the causes why Mr. Howard Glover’s opera attracts, and is 
likely to attract more and more the oftener it is heard, may be traced 
to an absence of conventionality which endows the music with a certain 
freshness both grateful and pleasing. Like some of the most prolific of 
his compatriots, he falls, here and there, into a style of melodic phra- 
seology which, through long acceptance, has become hackneyed —a 
marked instance of this being exhibited in the so-much admired ballad 
of “ A sympathising heart,” which will probably find an echo in every 
heart that has not been taught to sympathise with more finished models; 
but such occasional derelictions from the high standard of independence 
are merely exceptions to the general rule. Take, for instance, the least 
ambitious “numbers ” in the score — the ballads (bearing in mind the 
one we have thought fit to condemn to the index expurgatorius) ; these, 
in the majority of cases, are not alone intrinsically beautiful, but new in 
form as well as in idea. “Beside her lattice every night,” where Ruy 
Blas narrates to Don Cesar the incident of the flowers; ‘ Holy Mother! 
Virgin mild!” the Queen’s appeal to Heaven at the end of her soliloquy 
to the bouquet and letter, which she has received from her unknown 
adorer; and “ Could life’s dark scene be changed for me!” her response 
to the declaration of Ruy Blas, at the interview in the Council Chamber, 
are all three felicitous examples of graceful melody combined with well 
wrought-out expression — the last, indeed, a perfect gem. Then, for 
“characteristic” pieces, the omitted arietta of Casilda, already men- 
tioned, and the song of the Duchess of Alberquerque, “ Where a hus- 
band’s eye must fail,” may both be cited as excellent in their way—the 
first as a romance of sentiment (true sentiment, we mean, not bathos); 
the last, in spite of a slight resemblance, at the commencement, to Ber- 
tha’s quaint song in the Barbiere, as a genuine comic air, both devoid 
of any touch of common-place and both eminently pretty. ‘“ Never on 
earth we meet again,” the song of Ruy Blas in the fourth act, though 
not a match for the specimens adduced, is a sufficiently tuneful ballad 
of the more everyday pattern. In all, it should be added, scholar-like 
accompaniments, seldom if ever over-laboured, and careful orchestral 
colouring—occasionally new, always effective and well balanced—form 
appropriate aids to the expression. But to have done with the smaller 
pieces, the part-song for female voices at the opening of Act II,—* We 
have wandered through the gardens” — is as fresh and sparkling as 
could be wished, sinning only on the side of extreme conciseness, We 
are not quite sure, by the way, whether this part song would not sound 
better in a lower key; at any rate, it is worth reconsideration. The more 
elaborate airs—or “ scenas,” to use the recognised vocabulary —are of 
unequal merit. That of Don Sallust, “ My heart with rage is swelling,” 
opens very impressively, with a fine declamatory movement, to which 
the succeeding allegro—* Vengeance, vengeance! ”—although clever and 
spirited, is hardly a satisfying climax. ‘The “scena” allotted to Ruy 
Blas in the first act-—* Ambition’s early golden dreams had flown ”— 
has at least the merit of exclusive originality of shape; but this origi- 
nality is carried out to such an extent as in some degree almost to war- 
rant the charge of shapelessness. It is, no doubt, interesting from be- 
ginning to end, while the plaintive and the picturesquely instrumented 
introduction, a quotation from the overture—to say nothing of one or 
two other essentially melodious phrases—would plead eloquently in its 
favour against any reasonable discharge of critical argument. As good 
as most of the vocal solos that have been named, perhaps, and for un- 
common treatment in the orchestral accompaniments superior to any, is 
the very first piece allotted to the Queen—“ In the stillness of night”— 
where the Royal victim of political expediency describes the terror and 
aversion with which the idea of Don Sallust at all times inspires her. 
Here the fiddles “ muted” have to execute florid passages, as in the 
overture to Dinorah, This, however, is the only thing it possesses in 
common with Meyerbeer’s work. Mr. Glover has apparently aimed at 
producing a sort of romance in the manner of Schubert — undisputed 
king of romance composers; and if so he has succeeded—without, let it 
be understood, being indebted to Schubert for a solitary phrase, or even 
the fragment of a phrase. ‘The Queen’s “scena” may be presumed to 
comprise a prayer (“Holy mother,” &c.), the reading of the letter, and 
the florid air, “ Why then for such loving care,” which would thus offi- 
ciate in the place of what Italian musicians term the “cabaletta.” This 
“ cabaletta,” however, if for such it can be accepted, beyond the medium 
it provides for the exhibition of Miss Louisa Pyne’s wonderful facility 
as an executant of rapid florid passages in the higher regions of the 
vocal scale, and a certain piquant fluency, which is never in effective, 
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contains little that is musically interesting. Coming, too, directly after 
the impressive and beautiful prayer, it sounds altogether out of place, 
and by no means presents a true idea of the revulsion of feeling which 
leads the Queen from despair to hope, and induces her to look to her un- 
known worshipper as to a messenger sent from above for her protection. 

The concerted music in Ruy Blas sometimes rises very high, and 
oceasionally borders on the trivial; but that, where the sentiment to be 


conveyed is deepest, and where the dramatic “ stand-point” is most | 


absorbing, Mr. Glover should have been most uniformly successful 

augurs well for his career as a composer for the theatre. In the most 

trying situations of the opera, we find dramatic power and musical ele- 

vation pretty evenly sustained, with an occasional lapse, which suggests, 

however, rather the notion of hurried composition than of anything 

less condonable. ‘Take, as a case in point, the duet with the Queen 

(Act ITI.) immediately preceding the ballad, “ Could life’s dark scene,” 

&e. The opening, for Ruy Blas, is more appropriately a passage for 

fiddles than for the voice; nor is it in any sense remarkably suggestive; 

but the rest is perfect from end to end; and one lengthened melodious 

phrase, first given out by the Queen, to the words, “His tones fall 

sweetly on mine ear,” and then taken up by Ruy Blas, to the words, 

“Oh, rapturous hour, away with fear,” is as exquisite as it is novel. 

The “ensemble ” that follows—for the two voices together (ingeniously 

constructed on what is technically entitled a“ pedal-bass ”)—is scarcely 

less engaging. Again, in the vigorous, energetic, and thoroughly dra- 

matic duet between Ruy Blas and Don Sallust, which brings down the 

curtain somewhat abruptly (in consequence of inattention to the “ stage 

direction” of the libretto, which summons back the council and 

nobles to take a prominent interest in what is passing) at the end of 
Act IIT., one passage alone sinks beneath the admirably effective level of 
the rest. This is the kneeling petition of Ruy Blas to Don Sallust, on 

behalf of the unoffending Queen. Here we find the sentiment of the 

petition not only too hastily expressed, but in a manner almost trench- 

ing upon common-place, Another duet, in which the interview between 

the cousins “ De Bazan—” Don Sallust and Don Cesar—is portrayed, 
displays an excellent comic vein, includes a capital phrase of declama- 
tion, where the ragged Don Cesar, while confessing to the mild misde- 

nmeanour of highway robbery (“taking a purse from o’erstocked wealth,” 
&c.), indignantly refuses to participate in his richly-clad cousin’s de- 

signs against a woman, and is otherwise telling and spirited. But 
where concerted music, independent of chorus, is concerned, the most 

striking scene of the whole—and that precisely in the part which would 
naturally tax most severely the powers of a composer whose aim is to 
unite the dramatic with the musical element—is the last. The trio for 

the Queen, Ruy Blas, and Don Sallust, “ Too true were my forebodings,” 

is unquestionably the completest, the most expressive, and the best de- 

veloped piece in the entire work. The way in which the individuality 
of Don Sallust is made to stand out from the canvas in this trio, and to 
contrast with the two “ guileless hearts” his machinations have con- 
demned to perdition, is alike poetically conceived and ingeniously ac- 
complished, But the scene is everywhere powerfully wrought, and even 
the “tremendous header” which Mr.Santley takes over the terrace- 
balcony—not voluntarily, like Curtius and Mr. Boucicault, but invo- 

luntarily, like the victims hurled from the Tarpeian rock—fails in any 
degree to lessen the interest of the audience in the finalissue. The 
dying apostrophe of Ruy Blas contains a passage—“ In heaven we shall 

meet again ”—so tender, so appealing, and marked by such genuine 

melody, that it scems a pity it should constitute only a fragment of a 
long concerted piece, instead of being set, like a precious miniature, in 
a frame exclusively its own. The choral music, of various degrees of 
pretension, deserves unqualified recognition for the skill with which it is 
written, and the judicious reticence which renders it amenable to the 
general effect. The chorus in Ruy Blas is not a chorus of moralising 
and philosophical commentators, as in the Greek tragedies and some 
more modern instances, nor a chorus of banded revolutionists, as in 
Masaniello and Guillaume Tell, nor a chorus of spirits chanting— 

* Schwindet, ihr dunkeln 
Wéilbungen droben,” &c.— 

like that with which Mephistopheles sends the unsuspicious Faust to 
sleep, but a chorus of ingenuous lookers-on, who, when not engaged in 
marching, dancing, or such like congenial pastimes, are unconscious part- 
ners in the dramatic action, upon which they exercise no visible in- 
fluence. Mr. Glover, nevertheless, by the aid of pure musical talent, 
has made the choral element appear anything but insignificant. For 
the introduction to Act I. he has induced the nobles and miscellaneous 
courtiers to express the little they have to express in cheerful and tune- 
ful strains, a trifle French in colour, but not for that the less attractive. 
Oscar, the page, too, sings a pleasant ditty, (“ Gentlemen, what would 
you learn?”) in response to which the ladies and cavaliers of the 
palace—eager to know all about the secret of the Prime Minister on the 


point of degradation, and all about the cause of the Queen’s anger— 
being “sold” by the malicious myrmidon, express their vexation, 
| chorally, in an appropriately diverting manner. ‘Then, during the same 
| seene—all of which is supposed to take place in an apartment belong- 
ing to Don Sallust, who resides in the “Royal Palace”—there is a 
féte, in the course of which we have a vigorous, and brilliantly in- 
strumental march, together with some delicious ballet-music, a ma- 
zurka, and a tarantella (neither legitimately “Spanish,” by the way) 
in the last of which the chorus join with the liveliest effect. This all 
forms part of the finale to Act I, in which “Chorus” sings “ Hail 
to the Queen” as heartily, and with as good will, as subsequently 
in the much more important introduction to Act ILL.—containing, by 
the way, a most admirably contrived concerted piece, where the chiefs 
of the Council, in anticipation of the arrival of Ruy Blas, now Duke of 
Olmedo and Prime Minister of Spain, give expression to their conflicting 
political sentiments — it “shouts” in praise of the new favourite and 
administrator, the suppositious Cesar de Bazan. In the finale to the se- 
cond act, the most elaborate morceau d'ensemble of the opera, commencing 
with a fine sestet for the principal characters, and suffering materially 
through the omission of the choral protest, “‘ What means this insult to 
the King of Spain?”—induced by the incident of the Queen’s tearing 
in pieces the laconic epistle of her Royal “betrothed ”—struck out (to 
afford time for the decent celebration of Georgette’s nuptials ?) after the 
first performance—the chorus has a more important part to play than 
elsewhere, and Mr.Glover shows himself fully equal to portray with 
truth and dramatic efiect~the conflicting emotions of excited masses. 
Nowhere has the evident design of the composer been prejudiced more 
materially than by this important excision. 

In the foregoing rapid survey, we have inevitably omitted specifying 
several pieces (two of the most attractive, indeed—viz. the trio “ Beau- 
teous lady,” where Oscar, afterwards reproached by the rigid and 
stanch duenna, recites his love verses before the Queen, and the duettino 
between Ruy Blas and his Royal mistress, “She looks on me, she speaks 
to me,” directly preceding the finale—both in the second act); but 
enough has been adduced to show that, if in Ruy Blas we have an opera 
of unequal merit, almost as full of hasty and unfinished work as of 
genuine and unquestionable beauties, as under the mark in one place, 
as it is ripely-considered and masterly in another, we may, at any rate, 
honestly welcome a comparatively young and a decidedly promising 
labourer ina field which has hitherto among us been able to boast of 
very few entirely successful husbandmen—a musician, in short, who 
affords undeniable evidence, not only of love for his art, but of the rare 
gift to make it subservient to poetical expression—in sober truth, a new 
dramatic composer. Mr. Howard Glover did not want Ruy Blas to 
prove to the world that he was an able musician ; but it has helped him 
to address a vaster public than it was ever his lot to address till 
now; and we are much in error if he has not succeeded in enlisting 
a more than common interest, if by no other means than the enviable 
gift of melody, which he undoubtedly possesses, He will, we believe, 
produce better things than. Ruy Blas; but he must always — even 
although, like Auber, he should compose operas till he is nearly 
eighty —look back with gratitude to Ruy Bias, as his earliest passport to 
the absolutely indispensable sympathy of “the crowd.” 

We have already hastily glanced at the merits of the execution, and 
can merely add, at present, that all the performers, vocal and instru- 
mental, strive their utmost to insure success for the new work. Miss 
Touisa Pyne is “Queen” in a twofold sense—* Queen” in her mimic 
capacity, and “ Queen” in her musically artistic supremacy. She does 
everything set down for her well, as usual; but her singing of the ballad, 
“Could life’s dark scene,” is positively “divine.” Her sister, Miss 
Susan Pyne, is a famous duenna, and the débutante, Miss Jessie 
M‘Lean, a “page” who must think less of her good looks, and more 
(she has the capacity) of her singing. Let it not be uttered of her, us 
of the pretty maid in the old song—that “ Her face is her fortune,” and 
no more—seeing that she possesses both voice and intelligence. As for 
Mr. Santley, we can only say of him that he sings the part of Don 
Sallust as well as Mr. Walter Lacy used to act it—which is almost equi- 
valent to affirming that nobody (which we sincerely believe) could by 
any possibility sing it better. Mr. Harrison does not, perhaps, give the 
music of Ruy Blas quite as effectively as M. Fechter portrays the cha- 
racter, but he sings it artistically throughout, and if he would never 
“force” his voice (more especially in the upper tones), there would be 
little or nothing to criticise. His “‘ mezza voce” is admirable, his de- 
livery always pointed and well-considered, and his acting intelligent, 
judicious, and full of well-tempered energy. In the little part of Don 
Cesar, Mr. St. Albyn exhibits his accustomed zeal, and, as always, is 
“word and note” perfect; while, for the subordinate personages of the 
drama, it would be difficult to meet with more competent representa- 
tives than Messrs, Patey, Lyall, Lemans, Distin, and Wallworth, not 
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forgetting the always excellent Miss Thirlwall who, though her only 
song is now cut out, is still ckarming and engaging as the principal 
Maid of Honour, The chorus does its work so thoroughly well, as to 
reflect credit alike on the members of the choir and on the indefati- 
gable Mr. Smythson, their director; the dancing (Mlle. Lamoureux 
principal) is all that can be desired, and the orchestra, but that they are 


nearly seventy strong, would deserve being mentioned individually by | 


name, so attentive are they, and so anxious, under the direction of their- 
eminent conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon, to do everything for the suc- 
cess of their compatriot. 


the musical department has been done that could possibly have been 
done to insure a permaaent success for Mr. Howard Glover's first 
‘grand opera.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Reviews of new music will be resumed next week. 

AMATEUR.—In Glaréan’s “ Dodecachordon.” 

C. J. (Edinburgh.) — Neither the pieces of music of “nine months’ 
since,” nor the “enclosed notices” (which were not “enclosed ”), 
have been heard of at the office of the Musica Wor tp. 

W. M. (Belfast.)—Next week. 

Oscar KrauMer.—Received, and will be attended to. 

Mr. Snirtey Brooxs.—Die Hille selbst hat ihre Rechte ? 

A, M.—lIn the course of a week or two. 

Justitia.—Dormilat nunguam, 


DEATH. 

On the 28rd instant, at the residence of his brother, Parkficld House, 
Islington, died Antonio Minasi (the well-known flautist), aged 49, 
after a long and painful illness. 


INOTICES. 


To ApDvERTISERS.— Advertisers are informed, that for the future | 


the Advertising Agency of Tun Musica, Worn ts established 

at the Magazine of Murssrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 

Regent Strect, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor), Ad- 

vertisements can be received as late as Three o' Clock P.M, on 

Tridays—but not later. Payment on delivery. 
as Two lines and under oa 2s. Gd. 
esas { Neery additional 10 words ee 6d. 

To Pubiisners AND Composers.—AU Music for Review in Tan 
MvustcaL Wortp must henceforward be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Mussrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Satur- 
day following in Tue Mustcat, Wort. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in Tuk Mustcan Wor.p. 


Che Alusical World, 
LONDON SATURDAY, NOVEMBER Q, 


1861. 


M\HE most interesting and exciting topic of conversation in 
the Musical World, at this moment, is the announcement 


of a new composition by Rossini. There is no doubt about 
the matter. An original and serious work from the pen of 
the author of Guillaume Tell has been written expressly for 
a certain occasion, and will be shortly heard. A musical 
solemnity is about to be held in Paris, for the purpose of 
securing a fund towards the erection of a monument to Che- 
rubini. Rossini has supplied a new morecau to be sung at 
the concert. I* is entitled “Le Chant des Titans,” and is 
to be sung by four bass voices in unison. That the com- 
poser is not indifferent to the reception his “ Song of the 
Titans” may meet with, we may gather from the following 


letter, which he addressed to M. Alphonse Royer, director of | 


the Grand Opera, and which appeared in the Entr’ Acte: — 

* Passy, Oct. 15. 
made to me by the Committee of the Society of Concerts of the Con- 
servatoire de Musique, I have cbiained the favour of having executed a 


In short—though a trifle more money might | 
reasonably have been laid out on scenery, costumes, &c.—cverything in | 


Dear Friend,—In consequence of an application | 


learned and cclebrated Cherubini. I have composed my morceau for 
four bass voices in unison. It’s title is ‘ Le Chant des Titans,’ and for 
the execution I must have four able singers. I ask them from you, who 
| are their directors. Their names are Belval, Cazaux, Faure, Obin—a 
| perfetta vincenda (of equal rank). As you will observe, I subscribe 
them in alphabetical order, to prove to you that Ihave not forgotten 
| the convenienze teatrali. Will you, my dear M. Royer, be kind enough 
| to give me anew mark of your sympathy by requesting these gentlemen, 
in my name, to lend me thei. co-operation in the execution of my 
‘Chant des Titans,’ in which tnere will not be introduced the slightcst 
roulade, or chromatic scale, or trill, or arpeggio. It is a simple chant, 
of Titanic rhythm, and somewhat out of the commonrun, <A little 
repetition with me will be all that is neeessary. If my health per- 
' mitted, I would willingly (as it is my duty to do) go to those excelient 
artists, and, in person, demand the favour which I desire. But, alas! 
my dear fricnd, my legs shake as much as my heart palpitates; and 
that heart in advance testifies to you its warm gratitude—it guides my 
hand to repeat to you the sentiments of the highest esteem, and the 
sincere friendship of your affectionate, 
“ G. Rossint, Pianist of the Fourth Class.” 


| by the said society for the elevation of a monument in honour of the 
| 
| 


At last we are going to have something new from Rossini ; 
| something that obtains his own sanction—in which he even 
declares an interest. ‘The “Song of the Titans” has evi- 
dently a purpose, and aims at something beyozd the com- 
mon — “ out of the common run,” as the letter expresses it. 
A song delivered by four bass voices in unison, is indeed, 
a priori, out of the common run. Nothing is said about 
| orchestra, chorus, or accompaniments, and the imagination 
is left to speculate on the manner in which this “simple 
_chant of ‘Litan rhythm” will be constructed. But new 
or old, founded on the traditional basis or built on unoceu- 
pied ground, the real question everybody puts to hims:If 
| is, has the light of inspiration been extinguished in the old 
maestro 2? does a single spark remain from that blaze of in- 
| telleet which in Guillaume Tell dazzled the musical world 
| with its splendour? One spark would suffice, one tiny 
spark, to fire the magazine of enthusiasm and set our hearts 
| aglow again with ecstacy. Let us, neverheless, not be too 
| expectant. ‘The sword, however burnished and sharp, if al- 
lowed to remain too long in its sheath, must necessarily 
grow rusty and lose the fineness of its edge. Is not the 
genius of Rossini that keen and polished blade, which, per- 
mitted to rest too long in the scabbard, has lost its bright- 
ness, and has no longer the power to penetrate ? 

Let us hope for the best. Let us fancy the Chant des 
Titans will be every way worthy of the illustrious com- 
poser. Why should not Rossini be enabled to write now 
as well as Meyerbeer, who is about the same ‘age, or as 
| well as Auber, who is considerably older? There is no 
reason, except that the Italian has given up composing for 
nearly thirty years, and that the Frenchman and German 
have never ceased writing at all. If practice makes per- 
fect, the want of it must lead to imperfection. Composi- 
tion, like every other art, is soon forgotten, apd even 
genius requires a continual stimulus. We may lament that 
the greatest operatic genius of modern times should have 
proved himself the Cincinnatus of music and laid down the 
sceptre in the very height of his renown ; but we cannot 
expect that, after abdication and so many years’ strict re- 
tirement in private life, the power to create the beautiful 
and the sublime should return when suddenly commanded, 
and that intellect and knowledge should have lost nothing 
in the meanwhile. 





scagta 
To the Editor of the Musicat. Wortp. 


VHE first thing in M. Rubinstein’s opera which favourably 
impresses the audience, is its fresh local colouring. Just 


small yocal piece of my compositiun, in a concert which isto be given | as his songs are indebted for their principal charm to the 
{ 
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+ 
manner in which they re-echo Sclavonic and Oriental 
melodies, his opera derives its most refreshing traits from 
the “running waters” of national music. All the pieces in 
the Children of the Heath which remind us of Sclavonian 
national songs — whether genuine or merely imitations — 
are fresh, expressive, and at the same time well-defined, in 
form. ‘They are most of them crowded into the first two 
acts; and the fact thatthese were, beyond comparison, better 
received than the last two, may be attributed to this cir- 
cumstance. The opening duet is one of the best pieces in 
the opera; the gentle, light melancholy of the Russian na- 
tional song being melodically expressed in the words, “ Dann 
heisst’s wandern, wie die Andern.” Still more dramatic is 
the employment of the national melody in the next number 


(“Kin Résslein, ein feuriges, fliegt durch die Nacht”), which | 
airs”), the composer has evidently striven faithfully to re- 


Isbrana sings to herself to divert the attention of the gipsies. 
Out of this motive the composer developes, also, in a very 
skilful manner, the trio of the gipsies, which, however, bears 
a striking resemblance to the C sharp minor movement in 
the conspirator’s scene of Les Huguenots. In the second 
act the national element is still richer and more independent. 


First, we have the original chorus-like song of the brides- | 
| melodic stream flows very scantily, so that we thankfully 


maids, Was wiinscht zuerst eine junge Braut ?” which, 
with its “ Socratic method,” contains a certain dash of play- 
ful humour. Then we have the dancing-song of the gipsies, 
graceful despite all its wildness. ‘The waltz-like melody — 
gliding downwards chromatically for the tenor voices —de- 
rives a tumultuous kind of strength from the sharp chords of 
six guitars and the jangling of the tambourine. Between the 
separate parts of this said gipsy chorus, the composer has 
woven the graceful strophes of a marriage-song, sung by a 
counter-tenor. The following romance (Isbrana’s) is a mar- 
riage-song of quite a different description. This, also, is 
accompanied by guitars and tambourines, and interrupted by 
short and delightfully natural parenthetical bits given by the 
chorus, which, merely repeating the rhythm, does not aim 
at being much more than a singing tambourine. The song 
itself, * Zdenko durch die Haide schriti,” with its profoundly 
sorrowful character and genuine national treatment, struck 
meas being the most important piece in the opera. A genial 
touch, taking one quite by surprise, is that in the conclusion, 
when Isbrana, tortured as she is, and unable any longer to 
conceal her feelings, exclaims — after the words, “ ‘l'anzet, 
singet, trinket! ”—* Ach, ich arme!” ‘This violent conval- 
sive effort, so indicative of deep grief, after a daring com- 
mencement upon the major ninth, sinks mournfully into 
the major triad, and overspreads, as if with a sudden glis- 
tening of flame, the piecs which ensues and is conducted 
throughout in the minor key. 

I have begun by directing attention to these highly- 
coloured pieces as the most favourable specimens of the 
opera, for each separate one affords evidence of int2nse 
isusical talent and no ordinary dramatic feeling. But when 
these have been named the more agreeable part of my task is 
over. Any one, after hearing the above brilliant specimens, 
would have supposed that Rubinstein’s music would increase 
in dramatic power, according to the importance of the situa- 
tion. But such is not at all the case; the composer dovs 
not rise with the situation. When the nationally popular 
“ genre-painting ” ends, we perceive his power beginning to 
halt. ‘wo particularly striking instances of this are his 
treatment of the love-scene and of the finale. It would 
naturally be supposed that, in the first, the composer would 
display all the depth and tenderness of his nature, and in 
the last the highest and most nervous dramatic energy ; 
but both these expectations have been disappointed. The 


| Scenes of gentleness are cither strikingly cool and flat, or 


visibly strained. Immediately that Rubinstein has no longer 
to do with Russians and gipsies, but simply with human 
beings, who support in silence the secrets of their heart, 
his music is deficient in vivifying strength. In the very 
first duct between Wanja and the gipsy-maid, we miss the 
warmth of real love, the absence of which cannot be com- 
pensaied for by a few high chest-notes and brilliant violin- 
passages. ‘ilie love-duets, also, between the Count and Marie 
are dull, cold, and deficient in feeling. Although in the first 


one (that in F major) the melody “Dachtest du meiner” 











breathes out a sort of effeminate sentimentality, the duct of 
the lovers in the third act—a duct which ought to soar 
wildly upwards on the wings of passion—is tame and in- 
expressive. In Marie’s two monodies (we cannot call them 


echo the poetical feeling of the words; but the connecting 
thread is so often violently snapped in twain, a mere transient 
touch of fecling is worked up with such manifest artificiality, 
that the hearer is never allowed sufficient rest to collect his 
scattered thoughts. What is true of the part of the Count 
holds good of the parts of Wanja and Conrad as well. The 


and gladly welcome even short and by no means important 
cantilenas, such as, “ Ich weiss, dein Herz ist frei von Siind ;” 
“ Mit mir zich’st du dahin,” &e. 

Ali this might induce a person to believe that the por- 
trayal of gentle love and sensitiveness was not Rubinstein’s 
strong point, but that the latter was d-cidedly displayed in 
situations requiring energy. ‘The mode, however, in which 
Rubinstein jas treated the very climax of the drama—the 
active co-operation of the masses in the finale—does not 
allow us to adopt this theory. In the finale we cannot de- 
tect much more than the disorderly movements of a rude 
crowd surging to and fro by fits and starts. 

What a fine opportunity was afforded the composer, for ex- 
ample, at the conclusion of the third act, where the peasants 
and gipsies threaten each other, until, in the end, the latter 
set Wanja free! But what has Rubenstein made of it, save 
a scene of confused, tumultuous noise? Tie choruses of 
the gipsies, with the exception of the Marriage-Chorus, are 
rude and wild, not in an esthetical and characteristic, but in 
a musical sense. How strained and jagged is their chorus, 
“ Rasch ans Werk !” (Quick! to our task ”— despite of which 
exhortation they virtually do nothing at all)! How flat and 
—to speak the truth—ugly, is the introduction of the fourth 
act by means of the driaking-song! Of the more important 
concerted pieces, there is only the quartet with chorus, in 
B flat major, “ Wass fasst mich ar,” which Rubinstein has 
treated with clearness ana genuine effect. With this excep- 
tion, only an absence of effect in the very pieces in which he 
has heaped up ail the resources of characterisation and mere 
sound are perceptible. Richard Wagner designates “ Etfect” 
as “Result without a Cause ;” but we should say that the 
Children of the Heath suffers rather from “ All sorts of 
Causes without Result.” In the third act only one num- 
ber satisfies: this was the very clever Letter-Trio. The 
concluding act is fearfully slow, even ina purely musical 
light. One single pearl shines in it, namely, Isbrana’s 
highly dramatic exclamation, “ Wer ist’s, der in Elend dich 
gebracht? Sie!” 

In addition to the defects of invention and musical form— 
the latter being frequently disconnected, obscure, and made 
up, as it were, of shreds and patciies, from the frequent change 
of key—anu inappropriate system of instrumentation, also, is 
highly injurious to the work. The accompaniment of the 
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vocal parts is expressionless, because immoderately entrusted | 


to the lower notes of the stringed instruments, without suffi- 
cient relief being afforded by the wind-instruments, or 
crushes the singers by excessive and restless figuration. 


I would willingly have directed attention to other interest- | 
ing points, but this notice has already extended too far to | 
allow me to go more deeply into details—on the present oc- | 


casion at least. ‘To the question — How is it that a man of 


talent, like Rubinstein, could ever compose an opera which, | 


side by side with such pieces as those at first mentioned, drags 
in so much that is insignificant, preposterous, and weari- 
some ? —only an individual answer can be given. ‘The re- 
sult is to be accounted for by the composer’s uncritical, 
hurried productivity. 
the Heath with that deliberate calm which does not note 


down and retain all that flows from the pen; had he worked | 


wo years at his opera, and then put it by in his desk for | ,, ; : - : 
oe en ae I J . | The opera selected for this her first appearance in Ireland was, as 


two years longer, instead of throwing the whole work off in 
a summer month or two, and giving it out ere the last page 


was dry, I am almost persuaded that it would have occupied | 


in operatic literature a place which —cannot possibly be 
claimed for it now. 

The performance itself is one of the most successful of 
the Imperial Opera House. Mad. Csillag plays and sings 
the part of Isbrana, which is especially suited to her artistic 
individuality, with wonderful power and steadiness. In the 
character of Wanja, Herr Ander has rather a repugnant 
problem to solve, and is therefore entitled to particular 
praise for acquitting himself so well. Miles. Krauss and 
Weiss, Herren Walter, Mayerhofer, Koch, Lay, and Hra- 
banek worthily support the above-named artists. Herr 
Dessoff deserves especial praise for the precision which dis- 


tinguishes the entire performance, and for the devoted zeal 
with which, as conductor, he must have directed the rehear- 
sals. The revival of The Children of the Heath is looke 
forward to this winter with almost as much anxiety as the 
first performance of Herr Wagner’s Tristan und J solde. 


H. H. 


—— Oo < 
To the Editor of the Musica Wor.p. 


Sin, — My attention having been called to a paragraph 
which has appeared in your journal, and in several other 
papers, that an intention is entertained by the profession to 
which I have the honour to belong, and amateurs, to present 
me with a testimonial; and not knowing the promoters of 
it, I would, whilst thanking them for their kind intentions 
through the medium of your valuable columns, beg of the 
proinoters to abstain from proceeding with such expression 
of their feelings towards me, not wishing to impose on the 
kindness of anyone. Ihave already received, in the esteem 
and respect which the profession, amateurs, and publie in 
general have bestowed on me for many years, a testimonial 
which is to me the utmost I could wish for; and as long as 
such esteem and respect is continued, I can desire no other 
or higher testimonial.—I am, &c. 

M. Costa. 

59, Eccleston Square, Oct. 30, 1861. 


ea 


‘OYAL EnGiisut Oprera.—Mr. Howard Glover’s new 
opera is still the standard attraction, and promises to con- 
tinue so for some time. It has indeed now laid hold on the 
public, as the nightly increasing audiences testify. The 
little French operetta of M. Victor Mass¢, Georgette, since 
the opening night has served as a lever de rideau to Ruy 
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Had he written Zhe Children of | 


| engaged as accompanists. 





Blas. 





‘ 

MEYERBEER AND THE Kina or Prussia.—At the coro- 
nation of the King of Prussia, at Keenigsberg, his Majesty 
created a new Order, called “ Den Kronen Orden,” and be- 
stowed upon the renowned composer of the Huguenots one 
of the Second Class, WITH THE STAR. 

Mr. Bears, the well-known pianist, gave an evening concert, 
on Monday, in the New Vestry Hall, Chelsea, assisted by Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs, Miss Palmer Lisle, Miss Ransford, Mr. Ransford, 
Mr. George Tedder, and Signor Regondi. The audience were 
liberal in their applause, especially after Ascher’s new song, “Alice 
where art thou,” and the “Death of Nelson,” both capitally sung 
by Mr. George Tedder, The pianoforte solos of Mr. Beale, and 


| the concertina performance of Signor Regondi, were much admired, 


as well as the singing of the Misses Ransford and Lisle and Mr. 
Ransford. Mr, Alfred Beale and Mr. H. Stafford Trego were 


Murs. Parti in Dusiin.—The engagement of Mlle. Patti at 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin, commenced on Tuesday last, Oct. 29. 


a matter of course, Sonnambula, being that in which she is more 
completely successful than any other. Her reception was most 
enthusiastic, and the applause throughout the evening frequent 
and discriminating, Indeed, the galleries were so much on the 
qui vive that they even forgot to be noisy, and exhibited a stern de- 
termination to judge the performance strictly according to its merits. 
To say that Mlle. Patti took the audience by surprise, or made the 
same extraordinary impression as upon the occasion of her first 
appearance in London, would not be correct. Enough that she 
did not disappoint, if she did not quite realise, the expectations 
which had been formed of her vocal powers by the Dublin public. 
Hier juvenile appearance—her execution of staccato passages-— her 
coquettish acting and by-play had already been anticipated by the 
Dublin press, and did not therefore so astonish the audience by 
their novelty and freshness as was the case at Covent Garden 
Theatre. <A great desire to see and hear the new soprano was 
manifested throughout all classes of the Dublin public, who crowded 
the house in every part to overflowing. Mlle. Patti was greatly 
applauded in the rondo finale, which is spoken of in the “ Freeman’s 
Journal” as “a marvellous instance of natural vocal power and im- 
mense artistic accomplishment splendidly combined.” She was re- 
called after the opera,and received the usual honours accorded to 
a successiul Amina, ‘The company engaged to support Mlle, Patti 
in Dublin includes Signor Galvani (tenor); Mlle. Sedlazek; 
Signors Cima (a baritone, of American repute), Manfredi (basso), 
Annoni, Kinni, Galli, &c. &. The operas are announced in the 
following order :—Tuesday, Oct. 29th, Sonnxambula; Thursday, 
Oct. 31st, Za Traviata; Saturday, Noy. 2nd, Lucia di Lammer- 
noor; Monday, Nov. 4th, 12 Barbiére; Wednesday, Nov. 6th. 
Don Giovanni; Saturday, Nov. 9th, Marta. Thus the Dublin 
public will have an opportunity of seeing and judging for them- 
selves Mile. Patti in each of those operas, her performance of 
which created such a furore in London. 

Drury Lane Tuearre.— On Monday night Mr. E. T. Smith 
opened his large house for the season, and “ Her Majesty’s ser- 
vants” played Shakspeare’s tragedy of Othello, Mr. Gustavus V. 
Brooke appearing as the principal character, after an absence of 
eight years, during which he has gained high honours in the Aus- 
tralian colonies. The acclamations with which he was received, 
and the applause bestowed on lines uttered with more than usual 
emphasis showed that an Othello of the old school can still com- 
mand a body of admirers. Mr. Brooke’s style of acting, and the 
use he makes of a naturally sonorous voice, are so familiar to all 
but very young playgoers that a minute analysis of his interpreta- 
tion would be somewhat superfluous, He returns home in very 
good case, he makes his points, not only with great force, but with 
much deliberation, and is altogether the reverse of a non-traditional 
Othello. Moreover, he has a commanding figure, is earnest even 
to solemnity, and is, in a word, just the sort of * noble Moor” 
that many people have been taught to regard as the beau ideal. 
Without being condemned to feel their old notions violently up- 
rooted, or to bury prejudices in unwelcome oblivion, the London 
public may see the tragedy move along in its old track, wishing at 
the same time that there was a little more liveliness in the Cassio, 
and a little more astuteness in the Iago. But there are in Mr. 
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Brooke the elements of a permanent popularity, and he is pretty 
certain of a class of admirers willing to overlook minor conside- 
rations. 

O.ymric Tuearre.— Mr, F. Robson appeared on Monday 
night for the first time since his recovery, and was welcomed with 
enthusiasm. The piece in which he played was a farce of the 
Wandering Minstrel school—that is to say, it exhibited a character 
in low life, with the least possible incumbrance in the shape of a 
plot. Mr. Stush, an out-door clerk, in the employ of a sharp 
ageney firm, has been instructed to serve one Mr. Lisson Grove 


with a notice of ejectment. As his memory is short, and the me- | : n 
, each night, their concertos, overtures, and extracts from great 


morandum paper he carries about with him has been torn by 
accident, he calls, indeed, upon Lisson Grove, but cannot bring to 
his mind the object of his visit. Mr. Grove, who expects that a 
suitor to his daughter will appear under an assumed name, con- 
cludes that the stammering, confused figure before him is the 
person in question, He accordingly gives him a hearty welcome, 
feasts him, toasts him, calls upon him for a song—in short, pays 
him every sort of attention, until—but why dwell on the story, 
when the only object of the piece is to show a ridiculous, shabby 
man ina drawing-room, placed under circumstances that elicit 
all his absurdities ? Myr. Robson in this position is inimitable. He 
has an impediment in his speech, compounded of lisp and snuffle ; 
his mind hovers between obstinate stupidity and vulgar cunning, 
and he can overflow on occasion with publichouse sentimentality. 
An old_ country song which he sings in his assumed voice com- 
pletes his personations, and a hearty roar accompanies his per- 
formance throughout. 
atin eaatia. 


MADAME GRISI’S FAREWELL TOUR. 


‘uz operas in which Mr. Swift appeared with Mad. Grisi in 
Plymouth last week, were Zrovatore and Norma, It must be 
attributable to the fact of his not having been heard in music to 
which his voice and style are adapted, that Mr. Swift has not 
taken a more prominent position before the London public. 
Tenors of his ability are rare. He possesses, in no ordinary 
dexree, all the qualifications requisite for a popular singer. Voice, 
style, figure and appearance, are unquestionably in his favour. 
Objection might, perhaps, be made to a slight guttural quality in 
his voice, in the medium register; but this is not always apparent, 
and could be, with a little care, altogether overcome. With this 
exception, Mr. Swift sings charmingly. That he is completely 
successful when heard in music suited to him was most indis- 
putably proved on the two occasions in question. He acquitted 
himself, as Manrico in particular, admirably, and was immensely 
and deservedly applauded. 

The route taken by the party, and the performances they have 
given during this week, have been— Oct. 28, Exeter, morning con- 
cert ; Oct. 29, Cheltenham, evening concert ; Oct. 30, Wolverhamp- 


ton, Don Giovanni, at the Theatre Royal; Oct. 31, Birmingham, | 


Norma and the last scene of Sonaambula, at the ‘Theatre Royal ; 
Nov. 1, Birmingham, Don Giovanni; Nov. 2, Leamington, morning 
concert. The programmes of the concerts were strengthened by 
the band and chorus under Signor Vianesi’s direction, and gave 
great satisfaction. Mad. Grisi sang “Casta Diva,” and tock part 
in the selections from Zrovature and Lucrezia. Signor Aspa has 
gained much in self-possession since his first appearance at Bath. 
He has an agrceable voice, and is a very pleasant concert-singer. 

Don Giovanni at Wolverhampton was a most ambitious attempt, 
which the frequenters of the pit and gallery evidently did not ap- 
preciate. Whether Italian opera be not according to their taste, or 
whether the “ wonderful Grisi,” as was placarded all over the town, 
had no attraction for them, matters not ; they evinced their indiffer- 
ence to both by leaving their usual haunts very thinly attended. 
The dress-circle and boxes were crowded with all the fashion of the 
neighbourhood, who came to witness the curiosity of Don Giovanni 
being given in its integrity, with an efficient band and chorus, in 
the capital of the “Black Country.” Such a performance has 
perhaps never before been scen in this particular Theatre Royal, 
and it will probably be a very long time ere it is repeated. 

At Birmingham the greatest interest was taken in the last 
appearances of the “ Diva.” The house was crowded to the ceiling 
on both nights. 





LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN IN LONDON.* 
No. 6. 


(See Mustcat Wortp, Oct. 26.) 
London, July 22. 
Speakine of the concerts, it will not do omit the old Philhar- 
monic Society, now that we have spoken of the “ New.” A famous 
lighthouse in the distance has that been for many a bygone year 
to the poor Yankee all afloat in vague, unsatisfied musical wants, 
and longing for such ¢erra firma, as he reads in English journals of 
those “ Philharmonic” feasts, with their two whole symphonies 


operas by great singers. The old Society played an important 
and most useful part in its day, and great was the prestige thereof, 
year after year, and decade after decade, while it stood (to speakers 
of the English tongue) aione in its glory. It has had symphonies 
composed for it by some of the greatest masters in music; the 
Dii majores of the German Olympus have courted inspiration to 
its order, and some of their best things have been first produced 
before a public in its halls. But now, since rival organisations 
have sprung up— one, two, perhaps we should say three; now 
that the “ New Philharmonic” has hardened into bone and sinew 
by annual persistency, and the young “ Musical Society of Lon- 
don” takes such formidable strides (many say that its orchestra 
is the best of all — I have not been to one of its concerts, but 
only to its very sociable and pleasant and esthetic “ Conver- 
zatione”); now that there isa ‘* Musical Art Union,” too, which 
has its orchestra, and which plays Schumann as well as “the old 
fogies,” thus having an eye, shrewdly or not, to “ the Future,” it 
is no longer the Philharmonic by the undivided vote, and enjoys 
the distinction of being (among the critics of the Press) the best 
abused Society in London. Yet, certainly, to judge from its last 
concert, that of June 24, it seems to hold its own quite well. The 
only thing about it which I could have wished much better was 
the rather small and gloomy looking hall in which it was held. 
Hanover Square Rooms are fashionable, and have, perhaps, to the 
habitués, a charm, in that the scent of the roses (of past musical 
banquets) lingers there still; but they are not to be compared for 
light and beauty to St. James Hall, and cannot hold half as many 
people as the Boston Music Hall. There was no sign of flagging 
interest; on the contrary, an eager audience, crowding the room 
to the doors ; a fashionable one, too, for is not the Society “under 
the immediate patronage of her Majesty and of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort?” The programme was a fine one, 
made up of things that can never cease to be good, if it did lack 
the interest of novelty; the conductor was no less a person than 
“ Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc.;” the performances were 
all of sterling merit ; and a venerable corypheus among classical 
pianists and composers, on a visit from Germany among the scenes 
and comrades of his old labours, had come to pay a tribute to the 
old Society, in which he had played a distinguished part, by per- 
forming one of his most important compositions, as well as to re- 
ceive a most enthusiastic tribute in return—and this, perhaps, was 
one chief secret of the eager crowd that night. For the pro- 
gramme, here it is :— a » 

Parr I.—Sinfonia (“La Reine de France”), Haydn. Aria, “ Bel 
raggio” (Semiramide), Signora Guerrabella, Rossini. Concerto, vio- 
lin, Herr Strauss, Beethoven. Recit. and Aria, “La Dea di tutti i cor,” 
“Balle adorata incognita” (J/ Giuramento), Mr. Tennant, Merca- 
dante. Concerto in G minor, pianoforte, M. Moscheles, Moscheles. 

Part Tl.—Sinfonia in C minor, Beethoven. WDuetto, “La ci da- 
rem ” (Don Giovanni), Signora Guerrabella and Signor Stelier, Mozart. 
Overture (Jubilee), Weber. 

The symphonies were finely played ; although the glorious C minor 
was certainly not up to the incomparable performance of it which I 
had heard at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig. Beethoven's great violin 
concerto would be a capital feature in any concert. The execution 
was rather too mechanical, but firm, accurate, and true; the 
player’s two cadenzas were more elaborate than happy. The sing- 
ing does not leave a vivid impression; so that it was probably 
neither very bad nor very good. Naturally the climax of interest 
with the audience was the appearance of the veteran Moscheles. 





* Addressed to Dwight’s Boston Journal of Music. 
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It is sixteen years since he assumed his present important post in 
the Conservatorium at Leipzig, after a residence of more than a 
quarter of a century in London, where he had done much for the 
Philharmonic Society, much to build up a sound classical taste in 


England. His influence upon the whole history of pianoforte 
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| performed Cherubini’s Requiem and Gade’s “ Erl King.” 


music, since the time of Beethoven, has been perhaps as great as | 


that of any man. While he has been one of the foremost inter- 
preters of Beethoven, while he has composed concertos, sonatas, 
the © Hommage 2 Handel,” and such solid things, he is also called 
wilh truth the real originator of the “bravura” or “ fantasia” 


style, which has run away with so many famous virtuosos, and run | 


out, leaving their fame nothing lasting to repose on,—nothing like, 
for instance, this concerto in G minor, in the interpretation of 
which the old master seemed that evening to renew his youth. 
Certainly the beauty and perfection of his playing were astonish- 
ing, and might have been the despair of many a younger virtuoso 
of the highest pretensions; not that the thing was mechanically 
as whole us it might once have been; that there were no thread- 
bare places; that nerve and muscle quite kept pace with clear 
conception, and never dropped a note. But in elegance and fine- 
ness of expression, in all the lights and shades, in the lending of 
exquisite point and finish to the least details, so as to make all 
significant, it was wonderful; and there was an animating life and 


hours. 


genius; the orchestra played but a secondary and comparatively 
uninteresting part in it; yet it had great beauties, and was a work 
worthy of a place in a Philharmonic concert, The old man is still 
young in his musical enthusiasm ; still the kind friend and adviser 
of young men who have the will and talent to be artists ; still ac- 
tive in composing. He, too, has been full of Bach of late, and 


| Herr Deichmann, Weber. 


played to me in Leipzig quite a number of pieces for two pianos | 
(with his daughter), in which he had been marrying a modern | 


plano part, sometimes a melody, sometimes in concertante character, 
to preludes from the “ well-tempered clavichord.” Qne may con- 


demn the match-making, but he could hardly deny the beauty and the | 


harmony of the result, at least in several instances. May I recall, 
too, here the satisfaction of a private reading which he gave to me 
one morning of several of the sonatas of Beethoven? ‘They were 


played with the heart and with the understanding, you may be | 


quite sure, 
The old “Philharmonic,” thanks in great degree to Professor 


Bennett, seems to be lifting up its head, and is already preparing | 


to make a great point twelve months hence. “It is intended,” 
says the programme, “ to mark the year 1862 as a peculiar epoch 


in the annals of the Philharmonic Society, that year being its | 
The jubilee will be distinguished by offering | 


SJiftieth anniversary. 
to the subscribers, after the eighth concert, a complimentary con- 
cert, to be held in a locality adapted to the performance, ona large 
scale, of the colossal works written expressly for the Society by 
Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and other great composers. Stern- 
dale bennett, at the request of the Society, will compose a large 
s work for the occasion. 

At the second concert of the Musical Art Union —also in Ha- 
nover Square Rooms — I arrived too late for what to me would 
have beer the greatest novelty of the programme — a “revival” 
the critics call it — the overture, or Suite de pieces for 
in D, by J. S. Bach; too late for “ Batti, batti” sung by a Sig- 
norina who might fill as large a frame as Alboni; and even too 

‘ov the first bars ofa concerto in A minor (Op. 54) by Robert 
wann,in which the prominent part (pianoforte) was very 


; tothe end. Schumann first wrote it during the year 
» his marriage, as a fantasia for piano anc chestra, for 
x» his marriage, as a fantasia for pi 1 orchestra, fur 
i to play, and it was printed. 

Dresden, he extended it into the present concerto, and dedicated 
it to Ferdinand Willer, 


Schumaan that 


hs Wiie 


orchestra, | 





In 1845, when settled at | 


London, in 1856, the year of her first visit to England, at one of 


the new Philharmonic Concerts. 


After another song by Mile. | 


Parepa (an air from Auber’s Serment), the concert closed with a | 


worthy climax to the two fine things already given, by an admnir- 
able performance of Beethoven's seventh Symphony ouly; there 


9 


1861 


[November 


was now and then a rudeness on the part of drums or trumpets in 
overdoing an emphatic phrase. The orchestra numbered about 
forty of the viol family, and was well conducted by Herr Klind- 
worth. In its third and last concert the Union had a chorus, and 
I was 
not able to be present. 

So much for the orchestral societies. And now for something, 
more sheltered in a sort of semi-privacy, something in which bene- 
volence conspired with Art, something very choice, and fashionable 
(though how does that agree with privacy ?). The object was to 
aid the “ Society of Female Artists ;” the place was Dudley House, 
“by the obliging permission of the Earl of Dudley,” known in the 
musical world hitherto as Lord Ward; the company, some hundreds 
of ladies and gentlemen of the distinguished classes, were closely 
packed in two large rooms (the ball-room and the picture gallery) 
of the aforesaid mansion. ‘The artists and the programme were as 


| follows :— 


Parr I.—Duo, Theme and Variations, Piano and Violoncello, Messrs. 
Goldschmidt and Piatti, Mendelssohn. Air, “ Without the swain’s” 
(Susanna), Mad. Goldschmidt, Handel. Romanza, “ M’ appari tutt’ a- 
mor” (Martha), Signor Giuglini, Flotow. a. Ave Maria of Schubert, 
transcribed for the Violoncello; 0b. Tarantella, Violoncello, Signor 
Piatti, Piatti. Rondo for voice and violin obbligato, from Jl re Pas- 


ee ag : a | tore, Mad. Goldschmidt ¢ rr Deichm: Mozart. 
spirit in the whole, as if we had the master in one of his best | tore, Mad. Goldschmidt and Herr Deichmann, Mozat 

Os se as 1 hat of hoven, a | : aeene hae 
The composition, indeed, was not that of a Beethoven, a | ang Signor Giuglini, Bellini. a. Romanza (Don Pasquale); b. “Bravo, 
Mozart, a Mendelsschn, or a Chopin, in point of imaginative | 


Part II.—Ducett, “ Son geloso ” (Za Sonnambula), Mad. Goldschmidt 


bravo! il mio Belcore!” (Z’Elisir d’ Amore), Signor Belletti; Donizetti. 


| Gavotte and Musette (danses) and allegro, pianoforte, M. Goldschmidt, 


J.S. Bach. Trio, “ Fatal momento” (Robert le Diable), Mad. Gold- 
schmidt, Signori Belletti and Giuglini, Mceyerbeer. Cradle-song, violin, 
a. “John Anderson, my Jo,” Scotch ballad; 
b, Echo Song, Norwegian melody, Mad. Goldschmidt. ; 
It was, in fact, “Jenny Lind’s” concert. The great songstress 
had chosen this occasion to make renewed trial of her powers be- 
fore a public for the first time after a long seclusion. And the 
result was so satisiactory as to inspire a general wish, amounting 
almost to a hope, that she may yet resume her throne as Queen of 
Song; for surely there is no one who could dispute it with her; 
no one who could radiate or rather vibrate a purer and more 
quickening influence from that tuneful eminence. Ten years, of 
course, with their domestic duties, have not left the outward per- 
son wholly unchanged; but the same soul, ever young, lit up the 
face in song; as she sang on she became the Muse, as formerly. 
When she began, 1 thought the voice had grown a little worn and 
hard (it always had to struggle for a moment through a slight veil; 
but its intrinsic richness and all-conquering beauty made it the 
more interesting on that account). And so now all doubt of that 
sort vanished as she went on, and that pensive, moralising strain 
of Handel sank most deeply and most musically into the listening 
sense and soul. In the Mozart rondo all the old brilliancy and 
triumph of execution, voice vying with instrument, and adding the 
grace of soul to every passage, was completely felt. And there 
was the same warmth and tenderness, the same lyric fervour and 
chaste pathos in the Bellini duet and the trio from Robert. I 


| heard but one remark on all sides—and the critics echoed it the 


next day, even the sceptical ones of old —to wit: that the great 
singer never seemed in better, fresher voice, never in fuller pos- 
session of her powers, and that she never sang better in her life. I 
would hardly dare to assert all this, charmed as I was with all the 
rest, for genius has a way always of making you grant all and more 
too. Genius, after all, is the main thing, and, having that, “all 
tkese things shall be added:” that is to say, feeling the genius, the 
soul, the artist’s real “ righteousness,” you forget to miss or measure 
what may possibly be wanting; and that is heaven’s economy, 
which lets us enjoy the heart of the matter, and saves us the slow 
pain of criticism, and, Ariel-like, eludes its dulness. 

A glance at the programme will show how harmoniously and 


; ; ; | worthily the accessories were grouped about the central attraction 
It was first performed in public by Mad. | 
sae year, and has been played once by her in | 


of the concert. M. Goldschmidt played the variations by Men- 
delssohn, and those dainty things of Bach, with true artistic feel- 
ing and precision. ‘The ’cello and the violin were admirable. 
Giuglini is one of the most pleasing of the tenor singers; and our 
readers know already what Belletti is, since he is all he was. A 


| word only of the conclusion, the two old songs in which Mad. 


Goldschmidt used to be so popular, “John Anderson,” and the 
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Norwegian herdsman’s “Echo.” ILere she seemed more than ever 
herself. The simple, searching pathos of the one, the mountain | 
air, elasticity, and freshness of the other, revived completely the | 
old charm. Musically, these are hacknied, unconsidered trifles ; 
but, with such a singer, they become alive and full of meaning. 
One could not help thinking of Mendelssohn’s “ Nightingale” in 
the part song,— 

“The nightingale has been away, 

But spring again invites her ; 

She has not learned another lay, 

Her old song still delights her.” 


The last line applies better than the third one; for this night- 
ingale learns all new lays, when they are worth the learning. 


I 


Petters to the Editor. 
MEYERBEER’S BIRTHDAY. 

T saw, last Saturday evening (19th ult.), the Musrcar Wort», 
and can tell you correct when the great composer, Meyerbeer, is 
born, if you like to announce in your next Number following 
lines : —- 

The popular question of the day, how old is Meyerbeer? which 
has long been the popular exclamation, I be able to tell out my 
last selected collection of Biographies of distinguished Musicians. 
Giacomo Meyerbeer, the son of the late rich banker, Beer, is born 
at Berlin, October 1791. G. also reached, last Sunday week, his 
70th year. G. M. appeared at first in Public in his 9th year, as an 
talentful Pianist, &c. A. H. 


MISS ALICE PHILLIPS. 


Sir,—Having read in your Mustcat Wortp of to-day another 
portion of a letter from an American, in which he classes various 
singers that might have been heard lately in London, he mentions 
amongst the contralti, “ Miss Adelaide Phillips (has not sung)” — 
of course, he means in London. It is evidently an error. He 
means, no doubt, my daughter, Miss Alice Phillips, who has ap- 
seared in the North, and in Birmingham, Oxford, &c., but not yet 
in London, being in my estimation too young, only seventeen, 
yet still possessing a remarkably fine and deep contralto, and I 
hope sufficient talent to perpetuate my name in the musical world 
—I mean in its literal sense —as well as degerving the good 
opinion of your valuable columns whenever she may venture to 
bring forth your notice. —-I am, &c. 
Henry Puaiwurs. 
Edgbaston, 19th October, 1861. 


i eel 
Provincial. 


The following is from a York paper :— 
On Tuesday evening the York Minster Musical Society gave its first 
concert of chamber music for the present season, in the De Grey Rooms, 


dered. Shortly afterwards Mr. Macfarren favoured his audience with 
a mazurka and * saltarella” of his own composition, when he again 
delighted the auditory by his marvellous skill. At the conclusion of 
the “saltarella” he gracefully acknowledged the warm applause with 
which he was greeted by repeating the piece. The entertainment con- 
cluded shortly after ten o'clock. 


The Philharmonic Hall on Monday last presented an unusually 


| brilliant aspect, the feature being the appearance of Mad. Lind- 


Goldschmidt in the Creation with Mr. Sims Reeves and Signor 
Belletti. Of the performance we extract the following account 
from the Liverpool Times :— 

Much interest was evinced by many who had heard Jenny Lind in 
former years, as to whether her voice could have retained the perfect in- 
tonation, intense expression, and brilliant exceution that then charac- 
terised it. Before the termination of the first part all were satisfied 
that her voice has lost nothing of its charm and dramatic power. The 
audience, indeed, were soon lost in admiration of her grand and bril- 
liant vocalisation, and the clearness and ease with which she gave the 
C in alt was very effective. Her rendering of the air, “* With verdure 
clad,” was beautiful and expressive. Her greatest effect was however 
in “On mighty pens,” and in this she exhibited the great natural power 
and artistic cultivation of her voice to perfection. Her singing was also 
excellent in the trios, “ Most beautiful appear,” and “On thee each 
living soul awaits,” sung with Sims Reeves and Belletti, and the trio 
and chorus, “The Lord is great.” In the ducts, “By thee with 
bliss,” and “Graceful Consort,” Mad. Goldschmidt threw immense 
energy and intensity of expression, and her singing was brilliant in the 
extreme. Mr. Sims Reeves especially distinguished himself in the 
beautiful air, “In native worth,” which be executed with the finest 
effect ; and Signor Belletti was highly effective, and his execution good. 
His singing of the fine descriptive air, “ Rolling in foaming billows” 
was exceedingly fine ; as also the air, “ Now heaven in fullest glory 
shone.” The band and chorus were splendid, and all the choruses were 
taken with great precision. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt acted as conductor, 
and wielded the baten with much ability and skill. 





“ Tours” in the provinces are in the ascendant. The following 
communication from an occasional correspondent relates to one 
which is likely to prove interesting and profitable :— 

“ After an absence of more than twenty-five years, during which 
time almost every habitable portion of the globe has been visited, M. 
Ole Bull once more returns only to set out on his long-promised tour 
through England, Ireland, and Scotland, assisted by Mlle. Anna Whitty, 
Mrs. Tennant, Herr Formes (his first appearance in the provinces these 
five years), Mr. E. Berger, conductor, and Mr. Tennant, the popular 
tenor, under whose management the enterprise has been planned and all 
its details completed. From a list of towns now Wefore us, at which 
engagements have been effected, extending over a period of seven 
weeks, we may congratulate M. Ole Bull on having secured the service. 
of a gentleman so well known for his tact and capacity in such matters. 
About the vocalists composing the party a few words may be addeds 
Mile. Anna Whitty (soprano) has just returned from a successful en- 
gagement at the Dublin Theatre’ Royal, where she fairly merited the 
“ovations” with which she was honoured. Mrs. Tennant, of whom 
report speaks most favourably, is, we believe, a sister of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and a pupil of Mad. Ferrari. She accompanies the party as 
contralto. Mr. Tennant, already well known in the provinces, has by 








before a fashionable assemblage. The society is perhaps one of the 
most interesting musical unions in connection with this city, as it brings 
together an able body of well-trained local talent, who are in the 
habit of constantly practising together, and are thus rendered pre- 
eminently qualified for the performance of that class of chamber music 
which is seldom the subject of an evening’s entertainment in York, 
The society does not merely rest on the compositions of modern date, 
but it brings out the national songs, glees, and madrigals of a bygone 
age, whose vivacity and unfading beauties are not surpassed if equalled 
by more recent productions. During the recess the choir have cer- 
tainly not retrograded; and on the present occasion, under the conduc- 
torship of Dr. Monk, they exhibited a proficiency alike creditable to 
themselves and to their tutor. The chief attraction, however, was the 
presence of Mr. Walter Macfarren. In the first part of the concert he 
performed on the pianoforte one of Beethoven’s grand sonatas (in Ab 
major, Op. 26) with consummate skill. For a lengthened period never 
have a York audience had an opportunity of hearing such an exhibi- 
tion of pianoforte playing, each movement of the sonata being rendered 
with a grace of style, ease, and trathful conception, denoting the ac- 
complished performer and scholar. In the second part Mr. Macfarren 
and. Dr. Monk played a duct —fantasia in F minor (No. 29) by 
Mozart, which, though extremely ‘difficult, was exceedingly well ren- 


his singing at the Philharmonic, Monday Popular, and most other im- 
portant entertainments, is accepted as one of the most competent artists 
of the London concert-room. We need only add that the bass is Herr 
Formes, to show how strong the party is in that especial department. 
Of the extraordinary career of M. Ole Bull, a volume might be written. 
Contemporary of Paganini, he visited America shortly after the death 
of that famous “virtuoso,” and there earned a renown that spread 
from one end of the new world to the other. The sensation he pro- 
duced during the past season is of too recent occurrence to need dwell- 
ing on. All, indeed, promises well for this tour. 

The following is the intended route :— 

4th Nov., Brighton; 5th, Hastings ; 6th, Chatham; 7th, Portsea; 
8th, Salisbury; 9th, Crystal Palace; 11th, Cheltenham; 12th, Derby; 
13th, Sheffield; 14th, Bradford; 15th, Liverpool; 16th, Manchester; 
18th, Enniskillen; 19th, Sligo; 20th, Londonderry and Coleraine; 21st, 
22nd, Belfast (Classical Harmonists); 23rd Dublin; 25th, Shrewsbury 
(the Philharmonic); 26th, Leicester; 27th, Nottingham; 28:h, Bur- 
ton ; 29th, Birmingham (the Amateur Philharmonic Society); 30th, 
Crystal Palace. 2nd Dee., Barnstaple; 3rd, Plymouth; 4th, Devon- 
port; Sth, Torquay; 6th, Exeter; 7th, Bath; 9th, Leeds; 10th, Preston; 
11th, Greenock; 12th, Edinburgh; 13th, Glasgow; 14th, Edinburgh; 
| 15th, Paisley; 16th, Ayr; 17th, Dumfries; 18th, Manchester. 
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NEW 


ALEXANDRE HARMONITUMS, | 


Lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums, 





THE NEW 


FOUR OCTAVE HARMONIUM, 


In Oak Case. Size 2 ft. Sin, by 1 ft.; height, 2 ft, 4 in, 


Price Five Guineas 
THE NEW 


AND-A-HALF OCTAVE 
HARMONIOM, 


Size, 2ft. ll in. by 1 ft. 2in, ; height, 2 ft. 6 in. 


?OUR-AND-! 


Compass C to F. 


— Oak, Five and a-Half Guineas; Mahogany, Six Guineas 


THE 


ZAANDRE 


HARMONIUM, 


Sizey8 ft, 4 in. by 1 ft. lin. 


er] 
ALE 


COTTAGE 


se, with > wo Foot Boards. 
height, 2 ft. Sin. 
Price Six Guineas. 





ALSO, 


ALEXANDRE 
HARMONIUMS 


WITH 


ROWS OF 


AE 7 


F bs al 
tee us 


CHURCH 
SLU VUE 
TWO KEYS. 
BIGHT STOPS. 
Size, 3 ft. 9in. by 1 ft. Min 
Forty-five Guineas. 


Price 


IWENTY-TWO STOPS 


rs), Polishe wood Case. 


fin.; height, 3 ft. din. 
Price Seve 
LWRaNTYZT-Two 


of Vibrators), Rosewood Case 


1 Oak or Ros Size, 4ft.4in. by 2 ft 


nty Guineas. 


STOPS 


», 2¢ Octaves of Pedals, 


INO. S.. 
(Bight Rows 


Price Eighty-five Guineas. 


CHAPPELL & Co, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. | | 


| 
| 
FE 


| 
| 
it 


| La mia letizia (I Lombardi) 
| Tutte e 


| Di 
| Deh! vieni alla finestra (Don Juan) 
| Cujus animam (Stabat 


| Su 


La ci darem (Don Juan) 
| Botly (Tyrolienne, 


JULES 3RISSAC. 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY 


eg to call the attention of the Profession to the Works of this po- 
pula u_and pleasing Composer. The undermentioned Transcriptions 
and Fantasias are in constant and increasing demand, are remarkably 
| brilliant and telling, and, being of moderate difficulty, are eminently 
adapted for Tes rching Purposes, 





Waschera (Mazurka) 
‘antasia on the opsra Fra 


ciolto (La Sonnambula) 
A te, o cara (I Puritani) 
pescatore ignobile (Lucrezia Borgia) 


| Mater) .. 


Va Pensiero (Nino) 
ioni la tromba (i Puritani) 


from the opera 


Donizetti)... 
Si la stanchezza (Il Trovatore) 


| Amina (Finale from La Sonnambula) ... 


| Souvenir de Don Pasquale 
| Souvenir de G 

| Dixey’s Land 
| The harp that once 
| Corisette. 


| being at all difficult.”—-Musican Wee LD. 


ruilliaume Tell Gu 
thro’ Tara’s halls .. 
Morceau de Salon s... 
Nocturne. 


£ ~y ma i 
Un moment de repos. 





M. Jules Brissac writes music that is effective and showy, without 


LONDON: 


WN AND PARRY 


(Successors to Wessel and Co.), 
[ANOVER a ee 


ASHDOWN & PARRY weenie to Wessel & Co.), 18 Hanover 
mdon, beg to announce that they have just published a new 


18 


Sque ire, Lc 


| and enlary ged edition of their Catalogue of Non-Copyright Music (the 


= low Cata 


ogue), intended exe lusively for the use of the Profession 


ind Trade, On recei ipt of application, accompanied by professional 


le card, they w <l x happy to forward it, together with their terms of 


posta re 


business, ] e free, to any part of the world. 


NEW HARP MUSIC BY JONN THOMAS. 
e Souvenir, Romance, Harp Solo Qs, 6d. 
Bacio, Valse @’Arditi, Harp and Piano 6s. Od. 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 18 AANOVER SQUARE, 


| Ly 
| Il 
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LONDON GENERAL COAL COMPANY (LIMITED). 


HAMMOND, 


GENERAL 


MANAGER. 




















Best Sunderland Wallsend (thoroughly sereened) - - 
Seconds (a brilliant clean burning Coal) 
Good Strong Kitci 


nen Coal (free from dust and slate) 


OFFICES—373 OXFORD STREET, AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, KING’S 





s. per Ton. 
s do. 
s. do. 


bo DO 
C GH Ot 
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CROSS. 





NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER AND LUCAS, 


210 REGENT STREET. 


RANCESCO BERGER’S “THE BAND PASSES” 
bar naig A movement), for Pianofortemthe most popular pianoforte piece of the 
day. Price 3s, 


{RANCESCO BERGER’S “ATTENDEZ MOL” (Con- | | 


versation pendaat la danse), for Pianoforte. Price 3s. 

MNHEODORE RITTER’S “VELOCE,” Impromptu du | 
Concert pour piano, Op. 24. Price 4s. 

MANHEODORE RITTER’S “REVERIE,” 


. dique, No. 1. Op, 25. Price 2s. 6d. 


VHEODORE RITTER’S “LE CHANT DU BRACON- 


. NIER,”’ Pensée mélodique, No. 2, Op. 25. Price 2s. 6d. 


TNHEODORE RITTER’S “SYLPHES,’ 


dique, No. 3, Op, 25. Price 2s. 6d, 





| 
Pensée mélo- | 


Pensée meélo- 





In the press, to be published chently, 


A NEW OPERA by M. W. BALFE, entitled “ THE 

PURITAN’S DAUGHTER; ”’ the libretto by J. V. BripGman. The opera 
will be produced at the Royal Eng lish Opera, Covent Garden, during the present 
season. Subscribers’ names received by the publishers, Messrs. Addison, Hollicr and 
Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 











In the Press. 
To be Published by Subscription, a Collection of the most celebrated 
ELSH MELODIES, with Welsh and English Poetry 
by JOHN JONES, Esq. (" aiarn), and ‘THOS. OLIPHAN iP as 


sq 
(Honorary Secretary to the Mad Society), arranged for one voice, and als so har- 
monised for four voices, with accompaniment for i or Pianoforte, by JOHN | 











THOMAS (Pencerdd. Gwalia), Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, London; |_ 


Member of the Academia di Santa Cecilia, Rome; a: id Me isic al Judge of the Abc Tgas 
venny Eisteddfod, 1853. 
The Collection to he completed in Two Volumes, price One Guinea each. 

The Harmonised Voice Parts will be published separately, for the convenience ot 
Choral Societies. 

The names of Subscribers will be received by the Publishers 
lier, and Lucas, 210 Regent Street, London, W.; and also by ] 
Great Portle and Street, London. 


nn ~ y . ee) 
sf) HE MUTUAL LIPS ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(a. D. 1834) 89 King Street, Cheapside, 2.C., London. 

Capital, from Premiums only, 2595,000. 

Income £70,000. Assurances £1,600,000. 

Bonuses average 2} per cent. per ani yum on sum assured, 

Profits divided yee arly and begin on second premium. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 

CHAR L ES ING ald, Actenty. 


Sage Addison, Hol- | , 
John Thomas, 109 

















\ SHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wess sel and 1Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt ot 
eferences intown. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
y4rposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London; 18 Hanover Square. 








EWER AND C2@.,, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 


MUSICSELLERS IN ORDINARY 
TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 
UNIVERSAL 


CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY 


IS NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


KK WER & CO. have published a Catalogue of all the 
Works available for the use of Subscribers, containing a classified List of 
51,801 DIFFERENT WORKS, 
AND 20,000 MORE IN PREPARATION. 
The largest Stock of Music ever collected in any one Establishment either here or 
abroad, to which a be added, immediately on its issue, 
EVERY NEW MUSICAL WORK OF INTEREST, 
Both English and Foreign. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


Per Half-Year ... eee on ove ove ove we eee £1 5 0 
Per Quarter as eee eee oe oe ove ove eee a Ch«@ 
Per Month ace eve oe ove eee ove eee ose a CRS 

6 3 0 


Per Week oe oe 
Town Subscribers will be supplied with Two Gui neas’ + wali ‘of Music, which may 


be exchanged tw a week. 
Country “Subscribers will be st ipplied with Four Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 


be exchanged twicea mon th. 
At the end of their Subscription, Annual Subscribers will be presented with 


ONE GUINEA’S WORTH OF MUSIC. 
EWER & CO,87 REGENT STREET, 
(Sore Prorriutor--WILLIAM WITT) 
By Special Appvintment, Musicsellers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
SOLE PUBLISHERS OF THE ENTIRE WORKS OF “ MENDELSSOHN.” 
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> merge TANTS QP 
hm 2itts FSLAINVa ORTE, 





CHARLE S FOWLER, 
Or somar es. 


TURARTEL A —Dedicated to Prince Eugene, Dee de 


Leuchtenberg. Pric o . 4s. 
ROBIN ADAIR. —Concert Piec pe. "De dicate dto Miss Bur jet Coutts"... 5s. 
ALLEGRO MODER ane, from Sonata in al flat. ine ated to Mile. e, Nady 
Smirnoff ... ee ase os 
DE R WIRBI 
* This compositio 
ation Porgway Dire 







eve 
ch pre oduc 


$ a mos delight- 
m the sr xs 












M AZU TR: A 





“ Mr. Fowler’s Compositions for the forte, as we 
‘eammean have long been exceedingly P ypular here : 
originality and feeling, brilliant and high! y eff ctive, and faultless with reg 
rules of Harmony, Counterps yint, Rhythm and form.” —Turguay Directory. 


a Villa, ‘Torquay, October 186i 








Fi IN CHAM, “ORGAN-PIPE “Maker, Voicrr, and Tu NER, 
110 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Amateurs and the Trade Supplied at the Lowest Terms, 





































JUST PUBLISHED, THE MUSIC 


FROM 


HOWARD GLOVER’S SEW AND SUCCESSFUL OPERA, 


“RUY BLAS.” 


THE VOCAL MUSIC. 


A SYMPATHISING. HEART (Rallad), sung by Miss Louisa Pyne - - - «= &s, 
HOLY MOTHER, VIRGIN MILD (Prayer), sung by Miss Louisa Pyne - - &s. 
WHY TEEN FOR SUCH LOVING CARS (Rondo Brillant), sung by Miss Louisa 
ee ee 
wae oe F MY YOUTH (So ne) § ¢ by Miss Louisa Pyne - 2 8 © © 28 
COULD LIFE’S DARE SCENE 12), 8 sung by Miss Louisa Pyne - = «= 2s, 
THE FLOWER SHE LOVES (Ro ce), sung by Mr. Harrison’ - - - = 2s. 
A MBITION’S EARLY DREAMS HAD Dp FLOWN (Scena), sung by Mr. Harrison 2s. 
iY HEART WITH RAGE IS SWELLING (Scena), sung by Mr.Santley - - 3s. 
WHERE A HUSBAND’S CARE MUST FATL (Song), sung by Miss Susan Pyne Qs. 
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6d. 


6d. 
6d. 


6d. 


BEAUTEOUS LADY List MY STRAIN, &c. (Romance and Trio) - = - 38s, 6d. 


M AD AN, iF I es B&B STRIVEN WELL os — by Miss Louisa Pyne 
, Harri aye _ - . - - - ba = 3s. 
2, LARGASS2, LARC ESSE NOBLE LADY (part Song) - 28. 
GAIL’ Y 7 PASS THE JO OUND HOURS (Chorus) - - - - - - as. 
SING WITH JOY LOUD | W HIS £ PRAISE (Chorus) - - = _ . 


All the Musie is in the Press. 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


BRINLEY RICHAQD® Grand Fantasie, introducing the principal Pieces 4s. 
BS R “A Sympat _— ¢g Heart,” arranged for Pianoforte - - 38. 
EOP BE R TG LAT ats =i = a = - = = - bf sa 3s. 


a annie: ME ed em we we, State ee ' Qs, 6d. 


YHE MAZURKA a 2 ae ; 2s. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. “A Sympathising Heart” 8s. 
MUSGRAVE. “Ruy Blas Quadrille” - - - 8s. 
MUSGSAVE, “Ruy Blas Valse” - - .« - -« 3s, 
BURCK HARDT. “Ruy Blas Polka” - - - - ‘eo 3s, 
BURCKGARDT. “Ruy Blas Galop - - - - eee ge 3s. 


** Numerous Other Arrangements are in the Press. 
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